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HE Christian religion has always reproduced, both 

in its theology and in its organization, the dominant 

creative forces of the different pertods of history. In 
Western Europe, the: Roman Catholic church reproduced the 
centralized authority of the Roman Empire and appropriated 
many of the administrative and judicial elements of the Em- 
pire. When by the sixteenth century the rise of nations had be- 
come a dominant political influence of European history, the 
old unity of religious imperialism was threatened, For a time it 
appeared as if a very considerable number of European states 
might repudiate their allegfance to the pope and organize their 
own nationa) churches, This tendency, however, was success- 
fu) only in those states in which there were no remains of the 
Roman Empire. Protestantism failed within the area of the 
old Roman Empire, except in England, where all the vestiges 
of the Empire had been destroyed. Protestantism thus in ifs 
earliest stages was the religious para)le) of the modern nation. 
Just as each nation had its army and its court, so it had its 
church. The Roman church continued where Roman law, cus- 
toms, and Janguage were at the basis of civilization. 

The rise of democracy, that is to say the triumph of the 
non-feudal commercial classes, threatened the unity of these 
national religious establishments, On the Continent the state 
was able to prevent any great expansion either of democracy 
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or of religious independence, but in England the attempt to 
enforce uniformity failed, though only after there had been a 
great migration of non-conformists to America. The colonies 
of the Atlantic seaboard, from Maine to Florida, were largely 
composed either of representatives of state churches or of per- 
secuted minorities that had fled from the state churches. 
While practically all the colonies were Calvinist in theology, 
they differed in history and organization. Religious liberty 
was not recognized fully within them, but the force of circum- 
stances was to establish it as a piece of practical politics. By 
the first amendment to the Constitution the federal govern- 
ment was forbidden either to establish a state church or to in- 
terfere with the free exercise of religion. Thus the United 
States began its history with a population divided among a 
large number of theologically similar religious bodies, each one 
of which had sprung from its own historical situations. In ad- 
dition there were bodies like Baptists and Methodists which 
had no political sources, and an increasing number of Ro- 
man Catholics. In fact in the course of time the religious 
groups in America embraced practically every form of nation- 
al or independent Christian organization. To a considerable 
extent this is also true of England, although there the English 
church still exists as a political entity. On the continent of Eu- 
rope there is no such variation of religious bodies as in the 
United States, for the simple reason that the circumstances 
from which this mingling of the religious bodies and histories 
in the United States emerged are lacking in the continental 
countries. In these countries there are, indeed, bodies of Chris- 
tians not associated with either the Roman Catholic or Luth- 
eran churches, but they are not numerous and do not have the 
social prestige enjoyed by the older bodies. 

This differentiation of the Christian movement in America 
was due to a variety of causes other than theological, some of 
which still persist. Often the origins of these varied groupings 
were political. The various Lutheran synods, for instance, 
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possess a polity and theology essentially identical, yet they re- 
main separate because of the ancient political struggles be- 
tween the nations from which their members came. In the 
case of the Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians in the 
United States, the same is true, for each of these bodies finds 
itself divided along lines that originally were set by political 
struggles over slavery. The struggle between the Protestants 
and the Roman Catholics preserves the enmities born of the 
fearful years of the seventeenth century, when church affilia- 
tion co-operated with national ambitions in all but continuous 
war. With the exception of the distinction between Catholics 
and Protestants, the chief elements of differentiation are: 
first, social and historical origins and traditions; and sec- 
ond, differences in the organization and practices of churches, 
themselves derived largely from political and social patterns. 
Strictly speaking, at the present time there are no conscious 
theological differences in Protestantism sufficiently radical to 
cause de novo the organization or to prevent the union of cer- 
tain Protestant bodies. 

The problems of disunion and union must, therefore, be re- 
garded as springing from something other than exclusively 
theological differences. They arise from social psychology and 
institutional history. Their continuance will depend less upon 
belief and heresies than upon the social significance of divisive 
histories and policies. That this differentiation of the Chris- 
tian movement has by no means ceased will be seen by recall- 
ing the Christian Science movement. The probability is that 
so long as religious liberty continues this tendency of democ- 
racy to organize new groups will continue, and if the history of 
the past is any key to the future, religious liberty which came 
by the way of differentiation would not long survive the end 
by religious differentiation. Religious organizations are thor- 
oughly human and have never shrunk from appeal to political 
force to carry out their ideals. I do not mean to raise the ques- 
tion of the legitimacy of these attempts in our own time, but 
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to point out that the modern church, no more than the medie- 
val, is free from the temptation to crush variation. 

The only sound basis upon which social reorganization can 
be urged is that of efficiency of function. If the church be re- 
garded as an institution supernaturally founded and integral, 
the philosophy which will determine its operations will be of 
one sort; if, on the other hand, a church is an element in social 
evolution intended to develop the highest personal values of 
the individual, the philosophy will be very different. An a 
priori conviction that unity is a good thing in itself will natu- 
rally influence many minds, but if by it is meant that there can 
be only one such unity, any variation from which should be 
treated as heresy to be crushed, such an assumption is denied 
by history and is open to other serious objections. 

Even if the Christian movement be considered as a whole, 
it has always even in New Testament times included diverging 
groups. Nor is it likely that the contrary could be true. Social 
trends and forces usually have differing social expressions. 
One has only to contrast the present status of democracy in 
Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Hungary, Greece, Tur- 
key, France, and the United States; constitutional monarchy 
in England, Scandinavian countries, Spain, and Italy; the 
soviet governments of Russia; and the Chinese revolutionists, 
to see how various the operations of even the same political in- 
terest may be when faced with practical exigencies. The same 
thing is to be seen in the business world—both the centralizing 
and the dispersing of manufacturing plants have been success- 
ful. At the very time that the tendency to merge financial and 
other institutions has been proceeding with rapidity, there has 
been an almost sensational revolt against anything approach- 
ing enforced standardization in individual life. We find in our 
present social order the operation of forces and institutions 
which vary from downright imperialism to individualism. 
Only a man who can mobilize a group of a priori criteria 
would venture to say that there is today any such undifferen- 
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tiated progress as characterized Europe during the first thir- 
teen or fourteen centuries of Christian history. Then the crea- 
tive forces, both theoretically and actually, in politics and in 
philosophy alike, inevitably sought institutional unity. From 
that time the tendency has been to seek a multitude of unities, 
each one expressing some peculiar value. 

It is to be expected that this same multiplicity of unities 
would appear in religion. There is no single dominant in 
church affairs. Speaking generally, we have at least three uni- 
ties in process: that toward Catholic unity, which carries for- 
ward the imperialistic trend of the Roman period; the denom- 
inational, which in a way represents the democratic tendency 
toward the formation of groups of the same general character 
and function; and the federative unity of co-operation in tasks 
which are felt to be common to otherwise independent reli- 
gious bodies. 

I 

The attempt at catholic unity may be described as the cor- 
relate of imperialism. It is of two general sorts. The one is 
that of the Roman Catholic church and the eastern Orthodox 
Catholic churches. In the nature of the case, no one of these 
can admit the existence of other bodies claiming to be church- 
es. Each has anathematized the other on the ground that it is 
schismatic or worse. The fundamental ideal of Catholicism is 
that of a single church. It rests ultimately on the conviction 
that the church is a supernatural body with supernatural pow- 
er, that its ministry or priesthood is supernaturally ordained, 
and, although there is some variation at this point, that it has 
exclusive administration of the sacraments or means of grace. 
All of this is obviously the continuation of an imperialistic pat- 
tern which, as a mere matter of consistency and self-preserva- 
tion, cannot recognize as valid any variation from its own posi- 
tions. Within it there may be superficial variety as in the 
Roman Catholic church between the regular and the secular 
clergy, but the church itself is undivided, and with no more 
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power to co-operate with independent bodies claiming to be 
religious than the Roman Empire could co-operate with a re- 
bellious province. 

The second effort at Catholic church unity is to be seen 
among Protestants (although the name is disliked) represent- 
ed by the Anglican and the Protestant Episcopal churches. 
The leaders of this effort at unity are High Churchmen who 
cannot approve any concession to the non-conformist denomi- 
nations as religious bodies. Of late years, however, less radical 
Catholics have made certain proposals looking toward a closer 
relationship with (through partial absorption of) other reli- 
gious bodies. The most notable of these was the proposal of 
the English bishops to the effect that a basis of church unity 
might be found in the acceptance of the Nicene Creed as a suf- 
ficient summary of Christianity, the existence of a church, of 
sacraments, and of a group of ministers with the special duty 
of administering the sacraments. On the basis of these pro- 
posals there has been discussed, both in England and in Amer- 
ica, a reordination of ministers of various denominations so 
that there would be a body of clergy possessed of the same gen- 
eral status. Largely because of the interest and efforts of the 
representatives of this type of Catholic church unity, a con- 
ference of representatives of various Protestant bodies as well 
as some of the eastern churches was assembled in 1927 in Lau- 
sanne for the purpose of a frank discussion of the possibilities 
of arriving at some doctrinal agreement which would promise 
church unity. The discussion at this Conference made obvious 
the fundamental distinctions between those bodies that lay 
emphasis upon order and those that are essentially democratic 
in their conception of the ministry. With such differences even 
a communion service was impossible, and anything like doc- 
trinal uniformity appeared to be equally impracticable. At the 
same time, the Lausanne Conference recognized that there 
were ways in which there could be co-operation of action, and 
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established a Continuation Committee for the purpose of 
pointing out how this unity of work in the midst of honest dif- 
ferences of belief might be achieved. 

It hardly needs to be pointed out that in any such effort 
the concept of church unity as such plays no rdle, or is at least 
only a very distant goal. What has really emerged is some- 
thing akin to the co-operation which the federated movement 
has already and effectively undertaken. To no small extent, 
therefore, the Lausanne Conference arrived at the point for 
which the Universal Conference on Christian Life and Work 
held in Stockholm in 1925 had already been held. Time will 
show how far this duplication of effort for co-operative effi- 
ciency is to be more than a super-denominationalism. At pres- 
ent it discloses the impracticability of religious imperialism in 
a democratic age. 

II 

The federative movement among churches is the expres- 
sion of the democratic tendency of large bodies to co-operate 
in common tasks without merging. The Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America is perhaps the outstanding 
illustration of this tendency for denominations to carry on 
common tasks, although somewhat similar bodies exist in Eu- 
rope. The organization of this Council is the outcome of a 
series of attempts of Evangelical churches to find some sort of 
fellowship. Its membership comprises the great majority of 
the denominations of the United States which are recognized 
as evangelical. No attempt is made to find a formula of faith, 
and the Council, which meets every four years, has no author- 
ity over the denominations represented within it. Nor is it cus- 
tomary for the denominations to refer to the Federal Council 
matters of business. The support which comes from denomi- 
nations is not sufficient for the Council to carry on the work of 
its various commissions and committees, and recourse is made 
to individuals and other institutions interested in the sort of 
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work which these commissions are carrying on. In theory, 
however, the Council represents a co-operative Protestantism 
in the United States. 

The commissions of the Council, more or less under the di- 
rection of its Administrative Committee, carry on much of its 
work. But in these commissions the denominations as such 
have only a nominal representation, in that their members are 
theoretically appointed from various denominations. In real- 
ity the commissions act on their own initiative as independent 
organizations seeking to enlist the support of and give direc- 
tion to religious persons. In some fields, as in that of interna- 
tional peace, the activities of these commissions are supple- 


mented by independent non-denominational bodies like the 
World Alliance for International Friendship through the 


Churches. 


It might appear from these facts that, despite its name, the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America is hardly 
more than one among many organizations, but such an esti- 


mate would not be wholly correct. It would, of course, be im- 


possible to say that the denominations as such can be held re- 


sponsible for the actions of the Administrative Committee, or 
of the various commissions, but none the less, the fact is that 


the Council year by year reports to its various constituent 


bodies, and in sentiment and fact stands for the co-operation 
of Protestants in social and moral tasks. Even the Lutheran 


and Protestant Episcopal communions, which are not strictly 


members of the Federal Council, have a recognized relation- 
ship to it or to one of its commissions. So far as the latter body 


of Christians is concerned, it could hardly be expected that 
those who stand for church unity in the catholic sense could 


consistently commit themselves to the support of a rival move- 


ment. 


At least one radical difference between the federative 


movement and that of church unity lies in this very looseness 


of relationship. In one case, representatives of the denomina- 
tional bodies through their appointed representatives meet to- 
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gether to discuss and plan Christian activities; in the other, in- 
dividuals join a church, committing themselves to its creed 
and its discipline. The distinction is that between the Cath- 
olic and the Protestant conception of churches As a technique 
for Christian union each has its advantages and its disadvan- 
tages. But the basic question is one of authority. A church 
sufficiently unified to have the same creed, the same sacra- 
ments, the same clerical order would naturally be more sus- 
ceptible to unified organization and control than is compatible 
with democracy. With that, federation for social tasks is 
alone compatible. 

There have been not a few proposals to pass beyond this 
federation to organic union of certain church bodies. A strik- 
ing illustration of what appears to be a successful movement 
of this sort is to be seen in the United Church of Canada, 
where Methodists, Congregationalists, and a majority of Pres- 
byterian churches combined in a new organization in which 
theological differences of the older sort were waived, and 
methods of church organization were combined in a single, 
self-directing and self-controlled church body. But the new 
body makes no claim to be other than a denomination. Pro- 
posals of somewhat similar nature have been made by the 
Presbyterian General Assembly of the United States, and 
have been given at least polite attention by various other de- 
nominations. Thus far, however, little or no progress has been 
made in the direction of organic union of any of the large de- 
nominations, although Presbyterians and Methodists of the 
North have committees concerned with the matter. 

The missionary bodies of the various denominations are in 
a position to plan administrative co-operation more effectively 
than the Federal Council. Their financial power gives them 
an efficiency which an advisory body like the Federal Council 
Cannot possess, The Foreign Mission Council, the Home Mis- 
sion Council, composed of the representatives of the adminis- 


tration of the different denominational societies are able to 
carry on a considerable amount of definite co-operation and to 
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plan defnite, ii rather \imited, programs. The policy here is 
essentially federative, for these mission councils do not possess 
any authority, and the question of their decisions being put 
into effect must be answered by the various local and state au- 
thorities of the denominations supporting the constituent s0- 
cieties. Yet a very considerable co-operation has already re- 
sulted, especially on the mission field (as at the recent Inter- 
nationa) Missionary Conference at Jerusalem), and in new or 
over-churched areas in America. 

Although it seems somewhat more difficult, the application 
of the federative principle in church work to geographica) 
areas is already beginning. State and city federations of 
churches have been established, and have a certain degree of 
efficiency. Their history, however, makes it plain that the de- 
nominational structure of Protestantism is not yet fully ad- 
justed to complete co-operation. Loyalty to the denomination 
is still a distinct factor in religious life, and the adjustment of 
interests becomes more difficult as it approaches the point of 
local operation. Denominational leaders, who in the Federal 
Council are sincerely devoted to the cause of co-operative 
Protestantism, are apt to find difficulty in persuading state and 
local officials to take steps which threaten statistical devel- 
opment within the area for which they are responsible. In- 
deed, the professional denominationalist who is responsible for 
definite territory is not infrequently the cause of failure to 
bring about state and local co-operation. 

In some states federations of churches are influential, espe- 
cially in furthering the readjustment of denominations and, 
notably in the case of Ohio and Massachusetts, in developing 
a co-operation in rural districts. These federations have no 
authority, but they are highly important educational and ad- 
visory agencies. They are especially significant in so-called 
comity and in counseling communities which seek to remedy 
overchurched conditions. 

City federations are more numerous than state, but al- 
though there are some notable exceptions they have not yet 
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been organized very effectively in cities of less than a hundred 
thousand population. The difhculty is Jargely fnancia), Ex- 
perience shows that a church federation needs the full-time 
services of some executive officer. The chief work of these city 
federations is conducted by committees or commissions, and is 
devoted to matters in which churches of all denominations are 
interested, such as comity temperance, municipa) reform, in- 
dustry, and inter-racia) relations. It is noteworthy that in mo- 
ments of political crisis the church federation of a city, com- 
posed Jargely of ministers, often becomes the exponent of 
political morality. ‘Through these federations the churches in 
a number of cities have gained an increasing influence in the 
shaping up of political public opinion. Probably the most 
measurable influence of city federations lies in preserving of 
denominational comity in the establishment of churches in 
new territory. To a considerable degree they have been able 
to prevent ecclesiastical competition among Protestant groups, 
and have thus helped to make more probable the development 
of successful local churches. Nor is their influence wholly neg- 
ative, for, in several cities where the federation is well organ- 
ized and officered, they have been able to block out plans for a 
co-operative extension of church organizations into the sub- 
urbs and territory surrounding the city. 

It should be added further that in smaller cities and towns 
where the fully organized and officered federation of churches 
does not exist, there is generally a union ministers’ meeting 
which represents the community interest and is generally a 
sort of clearing-house for plans in which all the churches are 
concerned. At the least, these meetings tend to break down 
denominational antagonisms, and to develop the spirit of co- 
operation which will find increasing expression in actual fed- 
erations. 

Il 

These co-operative activities of the denominations as such 
are independent of unifying tendencies within denominations 
of similar character. Such a tendency is logical in view of the 
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origin of the denominations. For a considerable time the de- 
nomination persists by virtue of its own momentum. It ac- 
quires property and younger members are introduced into a 
continuous institutional life which is decreasingly dependent 
upon the circumstances from which the denomination orig- 
inally sprang. Not a few of the smaller denominations were 
the outcome of incidental doctrinal differences the very mean- 
ing of which has been forgotten, or which have ceased to have 
controlling influence in the institutional life. With the disap- 
pearance of the geographical, social, and doctrinal instigations 
to independence, these bodies tend either to disappear or to 
unite with the larger body from which they originally sepa- 
rated. This process is aided by the fact that the larger denomi- 
nation itself has in many cases tended toward the position of 
the separatist group. The doctrinal basis of division has thus 
all but disappeared, and historical origins either have disap- 
peared or are no longer capable of maintaining enthusiasm for 
institutional independence. Illustrations of this tendency to 
merge are the Free Baptists with the Northern Baptists, the 
Cumberland Presbyterians with the Presbyterians. Other 
mergers are already under consideration. The persistence of 
historical divisions among denominations of the same theo- 
logical characteristics is to be seen in the case of northern and 
southern Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians. 

It should be added, however, that divisions over doctrinal 
differences have by no means disappeared. Although it has not 
yet resulted in a definite organization, the Fundamentalist 
movement is a cross-section of several of the evangelical 
groups, and is organizing independent activities in the way of 
education, evangelism, and foreign missions. In a number of 
cases the churches of this doctrinal persuasion, though still 
members of a denomination, contribute little or nothing to the 
denominational operations beyond the amount necessary to 
maintain denominational status. This hesitation to produce 
an independent denomination is in itself a testimony to the 
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passing of that spirit which a century or more ago was so 
readily moved to establish new religious organizations of the 
same general character as existing bodies. 


IV 


Nowhere is the evidence that Protestant denominations 
are historically and socially rather than doctrinally grounded 
more apparent than in small towns in which these various de- 
nominations appear. The spread of Protestantism into new 
territory was largely financed by the respective denominations 
in the older sections of the country. This period of propaganda 
and expansion was marked by a zeal for the peculiar tenets of 
each of the group as well as by a general sense of obligation to 
spread a religion. This led inevitably to the overchurching of 
new towns. In some cases towns developed sufficiently to war- 
rant the multiplication of denominations, but in many cases 
the population was unable to furnish membership sufficient to 
make all the religious bodies efficient. At the present time, 
with the exception of certain smaller bodies filled with sec- 
tarian enthusiasm, these various local churches continue to 
hold their property and general religious services, but are ves- 
tigial rather than functional. They not only serve to divide the 
religious forces of a town, but they are economically wasteful. 
An overchurched community cannot afford to pay for efficient 
ministers or church activities. 

It is natural, therefore, that there should be a tendency 
toward local adjustment between existing but too numerous 
church organizations. This movement is of various sorts. In 
some cases local churches have federated, maintaining their 
legal existence and frequently alternating their pastors so that 
each of the federated denominations has its representative. In 
other cases these local churches actually merge in a new organ- 
ization and make contributions to the general missionary work 
of the bodies to which they originally belonged. 

Another form is the establishment of the community 
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church. This varies in character, in some cases being a denom- 
inational church which admits to its membership Christians 
without any denominational test. Sometimes, and this is par- 
ticularly true in new communities, a group of persons meet and 
organize a purely local body without any denominational af- 
filiation or any association with the outer religious world. In 
some leaders of the community church movement, the attitude 
is distinctly anti-denominational, but in most cases these com- 
munity churches have no such propagandist attitude and are 
intended simply to meet the local social and economic situa- 
tion of acommunity. There is no unwillingness to co-operate 
with denominational organizations like the Federal Council 
or state and city federations, and in some cases denomination- 
al churches, as it were, swarm from a community church. 


V 


A fair induction from these facts would seem to be that 
there is beginning not exactly an integration of Protestantism 
as such, but an integration of Protestant forces at points where 
some element in history or ecclesiastical polity or doctrinal 
conviction makes the body actually functional among the other 
groups of society. That is to say, the Protestant churches are 
reflecting a tendency in the social processes to counteract the 
excessive individualism of a pioneering period with organiza- 
tions which are intended to express the more generic elements 
of asocial operation. Observation would seem further to argue 
that unity as a philosophy of church organization has itself be- 
come a divisive element. That is to say, there will be those 
churches who seek to carry on the imperialistic conception of a 
single church as over against others who would hold to free ini- 
tiative in forming ecclesiastical organizations. Within these 
latter, we may expect tendencies toward the elimination of re- 
ligious bodies that no longer serve the purpose which led to 
their organization. These will either disappear or be merged 
in some organization of the same generic type. There seem 
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thus to be developing at the present time Protestant groups 
that on the whole represent religious dissimilarities in attitude 
and organization. Roughly speaking, they may be called na- 
tionalist or Lutheran, imperialistic or Episcopal, parliamen- 
tary or Presbyterian, democratic or Congregational, and cor- 
porate or Methodist. Within each one of these generic types 
there is variety of organization, particularly in the case of 
those churches having the congregational polity. In this tend- 
ency toward division by structure, there is also a tendency to- 
ward more inclusive identity of doctrine. In a comparative 
statement of what each one of these Protestant groups regards 
as basic, it would be difficult to find a radical difference. Doc- 
trinal rivalry has all but ceased to furnish social motives ex- 
cept in the case of Episcopalians and Southern Baptists, and 
even in their case the divisive emphasis is placed on a rite 
rather than on theology. 

Thus one can summarize the present situation of church 
unity by saying that in Protestantism there is a very marked 
tendency toward the neglect of the original base of division, to 
merge into species showing similar ecclesiastical structure, to 
disregard denominational differences in facing common tasks, 
and to federate in order that the ecclesiastical organization 
may become more efficient in meeting the more complicated 
and more highly organized social life. To expect church unity 
in the catholic sense of the term is to expect an anachronism; 
to expect unity of action through the absorption of sectarian 
bodies into denominations and the federation of denomina- 
tional units structurally different is justified by the last quar- 
ter century of Protestant history. Whether this is a step to- 
ward organic union of the major denominations time alone 
will show. So far as we can now see the way for Christians to 
get together is to work together. 








THE PLACE OF CHRIST IN MODERN 
THEOLOGY! 
EUGENE W. LYMAN 


Union Theological Seminary 


DISCUSSION of this subject evidently depends both 

A on the intrinsic meanings which we find in Christ and 

also upon the general nature of our theology. Accord- 

ingly, by way of introduction to our thought upon the mean- 

ing of Christ, let us take note of certain characteristics which 
are, or should be, outstanding in theology today. 

There are three characteristics which I suspect we all want 
in any theology which undertakes to be modern and liberal. 
The first of these is that theology should be concerned for 
depth and richness in religious experience and for its fruitful- 
ness in all of life. The religious experiences of reverence, of 
faith, of the mystery of human life, of the wonder of the uni- 
verse, of kinship with God, of a Divine Spirit indwelling in the 
lives of men—it is these experiences that theology exists to in- 
terpret. Theology has to do with what inspires man, with his 
sense and taste of the infinite, with his awed response to the 
starry heavens above and the moral law within. It has to do 
with man’s paradoxical experiences of freedom through de- 
pendence, of humility which exalts, of greatness only through 
service, of the blessedness which springs from hunger and 
thirst after righteousness. Theology envisages men in their 
experiences of tragedy, of frustration, of sinfulness, of adven- 
ture and suffering for ideals, and seeks to trace the ways in 
which they may discover, through and beyond these experi- 
ences, a higher peace, a more abundant life, and an unfailing 
courage and love. The first postulate of modern theology 

* Read during Dedication Week at the Chicago Theological Seminary, June, 
1928. 
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should be that religious experience, rightly interpreted, re- 
sults not in disillusionment but in discovery, not in the repres- 
sion of life but in its fulfilment, not in inertness in the face of 
the great issues of mankind but in alertness to discern them 
and in resourcefulness for meeting them victoriously. 

The second characteristic which I believe we should and 
do want in modern liberal theology is that it should recognize 
the deep rootage of religious experience in history and should 
interpret religion’s present meaning and future development 
in the light of this fact. Modern life is equally indebted to two 
great intellectual movements, natural science and history, but 
the dominant mood of the hour tends to slight history and to 
place all the laurels on the brow of the natural sciences. But it 
will go ill with theology and religion if they become controlled 
by this mood. Religion, for example, lives much by poetry; 
but great religious poetry does not appear every week, like 
manna, for us to feed on. It is the poetry which has become 
sacred literature which must nourish us, and be the soil, per- 
chance, out of which new poetry shall grow. Religion is living 
in proportion as it engenders the prophetic spirit; but how can 
the meaning of the prophetic spirit be grasped apart from the 
great prophets of history? I have heard one of our finest lead- 
ers toward a better social order meet the questionings and hes- 
itations of students through a whole afternoon of inquiry by 
detailing how our present political, civil, and religious liber- 
ties were won, and at what cost, in the centuries preceding our 
own. Nothing else so convinces. All culture is nourished by 
history. The destruction of the Alexandrian library by the 
Caliph Omar, which squandered great historic achievements 
in culture, was the kind of deed which has made for barren- 
ness in Islam. The Dark Ages, so far as they really were dark, 
were so because of the burial of the treasures of history in the 
débris left by barbarian invasions. The important revivals of 
Christianity have always been nourished by a fresh discovery 
of the essential greatness of its history. Theology exists, in 
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part, to put the plow into Christian history and turn up its 
sub-soil, in order that modern Christianity may have the fer- 
tility needed for new harvests. The second postulate of mod- 
ern theology is that vital religious experience draws from his- 
tory an indispensable nutriment. The human body depends 
for its health upon receiving the direct rays of the sun, but it 
also depends upon taking up into itself the energy from the 
sun’s rays which has been stored up in plant and animal tissues 
—and, in particular, it seems, upon certain vitamins present 
in these tissues. It is theology’s part to make known to us, if 
it can, the vitamins of great religious experience. 

The third characteristic which we all should want in mod- 
ern liberal theology is that it should recognize religion’s need 
for a comprehensive philosophy, and be engaged in the inter- 
pretation of religious experience, in correlation with the other 
great fields of experience, with a view to achieving such a phi- 
losophy. It is something to deplore that Christian ministers 
have so often joined “the man of the street” in belittling theol- 
ogy and metaphysics. When they do so they forget that, as one 
writer has said, “religion without theology is religion without 
theory, and religion without theory is religion without intel- 
lect.” The triumph of Christianity over the mystery-religions 
of the Graeco-Roman world, as Professor George F. Moore 
has shown,’ was due not only to its intrinsic superiority as 
ethical religion but also to the fact that it equipped itself more 
adequately with a philosophy. 

Religion’s need for a comprehensive philosophy was never 
more evident than today, for no such philosophy lies ready to 
hand, in the field of general philosophic thought, for the reli- 
gious man to appropriate. Religion today is manifesting di- 
verse and conflicting tendencies partly because it is being 
played upon by the cross-currents of contemporary philosoph- 
ic thought, and is not giving sufficient attention to gaining a 
philosophy, centered in its own immanent principles, by means 

* The Birth and Growth of Religion, p. 178. 
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of which it can steer a straight course. Thus there is the hu- 
manistic tendency in religion, which exalts man, his control 
over nature, his education, his social relationships, and is ab- 
sorbed in the psychological and the social interpretation of 
religion. This humanistic tendency is affiliated with the prag- 
matism in contemporary philosophy, and so far as it shares in 
the swing of pragmatism to naturalism it finds theism to be 
unfounded and unimportant. 

But there is also today an impressive renascence of mysti- 
cism in religion, which seeks more inwardness of spiritual life, 
concentrates upon worship, and is metaphysical and ontolog- 
ical in its interests. Its affiliations in general philosophy are 
idealistic, as one can see in the writings of Hocking, Rufus 
Jones, Inge, and von Hiigel. And for mysticism God is an ob- 
jective cosmic reality, whether he be conceived pantheistical- 
ly, or personally, or as a super-personal Absolute Spirit. 

But again there is in religion a revived interest in man’s 
place in the universe, which is not satisfied with a merely hu- 
manistic interpretation of the religious life, nor yet with a 
mysticism which is indifferent to the sciences of physical and 
human nature. The affiliations of this tendency are with real- 
ism in philosophy. It is, to be sure, none other than Professor 
Dewey who has recently remarked that phenomenalism and 
positivism have about spent themselves, at least for the pres- 
ent, and that ontology and metaphysics are once more matters 
of central interest. But for a new cosmology which has posi- 
tive meaning for religion one must look to Whitehead, Ed- 
dington, and Burtt with their critique of physical science, and 
to the new philosophies of evolution by such men as Lloyd 
Morgan, J. A. Thomson, Smuts, Noble, and Boodin. 

In view of these tendencies, in part divergent and conflict- 
ing, in present-day religious life, the need of religion for a 
comprehensive philosophy is patent. No interpretation which 
is bound up exclusively with one of these tendencies will meet 


the needs of our time. We must go forward to a new synthesis 
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in our interpretation of religion, in which the personal and so- 
cial values that humanism has at heart will be exalted, in 
which the significance of mysticism for life and for philosophy 
will be recognized, and in which man’s cosmic problems shall 
find some constructive solution. 

But a synthesis cannot bind together incompatible and 
contradictory elements. This is shown by the difficulties into 
which the efforts at synthesis that term themselves naturalism 
fa)). Natura)ism is espoused today by Dewey, Santayana, 
Sellars, and others; but Santayana has charged Dewey’s nat- 
uralism with being “half-hearted,” because his thought is so 
incurably ethical.* Dewey, on the other hand, has retorted by 
calling Santayana’s naturalism “broken-backed,” because for 
him man’s contemplation of essences and idea) values has no 
bearing on the actual course of events’ Such a tilt between 
the protagonists of naturalism is merely a symptom of the fact 
that naturalism, because it bases itse)i in physics and physio)- 
ogy, cannot really interpret man’s moral and religious experi- 
ence. Rather must it be through a spiritualistic philosophy 
that the new synthesis is effected. In other words, if human- 
ism, mysticism, and our theories of the cosmos are to be com- 
posed into a unified world-view, we must give metaphysical 
meaning, to personality, reason, purpose, ideal values, and 
spiritual community, and find in these realities indispensable 
clues to the meaning of the whole of reality. The third postu- 
late for modern liberal theology is the metaphysical kinship 
of the human spirit with ultimate reality. On the basis of this 
postulate theology may go forward to achieve a comprehen- 
sive philosophy, in which physical nature, history, ethics, art, 
and religion may be brought together into a coherent and 
fruitful unity. 

I have not thought that we could discuss profitably the 
place of Christ in modern theology, in view of the divergent 
tendencies in present religious life and thought, without this 


* Journal of Philosophy, XXII, 673 ff. *Tbid., XXIV, 57 I. 
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preliminary reflection on what we mean by modern theology. 
The background of a picture always influences the foreground. 
As we go on to consider the meaning of Christ, let us do so 
with the three postulates that I have defined in the back- 
ground of our thought: first, that religious experience, rightly 
interpreted, is a source for the discovery of truth, for the ful- 
filment of life, and for the victorious meeting of the great so- 
cial and spiritual issues of mankind; second, that vital religion 
finds an indispensable nutriment in religious history; third, 
that religion requires a comprehensive philosophy based upon 
the metaphysical kinship of the human spirit with ultimate 
reality. Assuming that these postulates are indicative of the 


point of view and general task of modern theology, let us pro- 


ceed to our inquiry concerning the place in modern theology 
which fesus Christ should be conceived to have. 

The subject of our discussion was intentionally made the 
same as that of the book by Principal Fairbairn, of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, published in 1893. Of Principa) Fairbairn it 
has been said that he was ‘“‘by the confession of both Ang)i- 
cans and Non-conformists the most learned man in his sub- 


jects in the Oxford of his time, an historian, touched by the so- 
cia) enthusiasm, but a re)igious philosopher, par excellence.”® 
It is, then, worth our while to look at our subject in the per- 
spective of the thirty-five years since his book was written. 
Principal Fairbairn’s book opens with the following sen- 
tence: “The most distinctive and determinative element in 
modern theology is what we may term a new feeling for 
Christ.” This new feeling for Christ Fairbairn regarded as 


being mainly due to the growth of the historical spirit. As a 
result the historical reality of Jesus Christ had broken upon 


men “with something of the surprise of a discovery.” He had 


become “a new and more actual Being.” Now here is undoubt- 
edly the dynamic center of the religious thought and experi- 


ence of those who taught the men who are teaching theology 
°F C. Moore, Christian Thought Since Kont, p, 236. 
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today. Harnack, Herrmann, Sabatier, Fairbairn, Porter, Mc- 
Giffert, and many others—inspiring teachers and men of great 
intellectual grasp and historical learning—had as their own 
central inspiration this new feeling for Jesus Christ as a his- 
torical reality. And what was true of these outstanding theo- 
logical thinkers was true of their whole generation, so far as it 
was animated by the liberal spirit. The religious experience 
centering in the historic Jesus gave this generation its prevail- 
ingly christocentric method. It enabled men to meet the prob- 
lems raised by higher criticism by finding their norm in Jesus. 
It determined their position with reference to the problems of 
philosophy, either by making them feel independent of phil- 
osophical and theological speculation, as with the Ritschlians, 
or by causing them to make Christ the test of cosmic evolu- 
tion, as did Fairbairn. It had much to do with the develop- 
ment of the social gospel. For Rauschenbusch, Peabody, and 
Taylor, as well as for the Ritschlians, nothing was more po- 
tent than the new feeling for Christ. 

This theology centering in a new feeling for Christ is one 
to which the liberal religious thought of today is deeply in- 
debted. It is a theology which has had the glow of vital reli- 
gious experience at its heart. It has been lit up by a sense of 
fresh discovery of religious truth, and has been energized by 
an earnest faith in the constructive meaning of that truth for 
personal life and for society. The Ritschlians consciously 
sought and achieved a greater warmth of piety and a larger 
practical fruitfulness than was present among either the spec- 
ulative liberals or the orthodox Lutherans. The place of Christ 
in this theology also supplied to religious experience the essen- 
tial historical nutriment. For it was to the life and teachings 
of Jesus, rather than to the Christ of the dogmatic creeds, that 
the central appeal was made. And, while this theology has 
been less concerned with the philosophical needs of religion, it 
has met these needs in characteristic fashion through main- 
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taining—by diverse methods, it is true—the primacy of a 
Christian world-view. 

But notwithstanding the vitality of this theology of the 
end of the nineteenth century and the opening of the twen- 
tieth, it has not failed to present us with certain problems, and 
some of these problems have to do with the place of Christ in 
our experience and our theology. As to the nature of these 
problems, and as to the values which should be conserved as 
we try to meet them, we may get light if we focus our atten- 
tion for a moment upon Fairbairn. 

Fairbairn’s comprehensive answer to his own question, 
“What is the place of Christ in modern theology?” is that 
Christ is the creative personality from which springs the Chris- 
tian religion—the religion in which the conceptions of God, of 
man’s relation with God and with his fellowmen, and of the 
universe are all ethicized through the principle of love. Fair- 
bairn was a leader in the movement which carried theology 
back of the ecclesiastical creeds to the historical reality of 
Jesus Christ, and what he saw in Jesus Christ was a supreme- 
ly creative personality, initiating a new and fully spiritual re- 
ligion. 

Here is an interpretation of Jesus that, in its initial intent, 
has an importance far beyond the immediate needs of Fair- 
bairn’s day. But a generation of New Testament scholarship 
has intervened since Fairbairn dealt with our theme, with the 
result that, in his development of his central idea, there is 
much which is neither valuable nor tenable for us. New Testa- 
ment scholarship has shown us that Jesus shared in some fash- 
ion thoughts of his time, for example, apocalypticism, which 
we no longer can share. Conversely, it has shown us that Jesus 
did not teach those views of himself as an object of worship 
which were so central in the thought of the early Christian 
community. Further, it has brought out the contrast between 
the spiritual and social situations with which Jesus had to do 
and our own, so that we can no longer transfer his teaching 
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bodily from his age into ours and thereby automatically solve 
our problems. And theological thought, on its part, has shown 
that the humanity of Jesus is made abstract and unreal if one 
tries to explain it, as Fairbairn does, by the Pauline concep- 
tion of kenosis and by the doctrine—even though it be in a 
modified form—of the two natures. 

Thus our problem today may be expressed as follows: If 
Jesus is conceived in relation to the spiritual and social situa- 
tion of his time, and if the influence of the early Christian com- 
munity upon the gospel record of his life and thought is rec- 
ognized, does Jesus cease to be such a creative spiritual per- 
sonality as can have a central place in our spiritual life and 
our theology? 

The first point which is of importance for answering this 
question is that the historical view of Jesus leads us to seek 
our explanations of him in terms of the Hebrew prophetic 
movement rather than in terms of the religious speculations of 
late Judaism and of the Hellenistic world. Hebrew prophet- 
ism forms one of the high tablelands of man’s spiritual history. 
In Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, we see creative reli- 
gious genius working with elemental power. The type of mor- 
al and spiritual life which resulted, neither the Babylonian 
captivity, nor the Macedonian conquest, nor the imperialism 
of Rome could destroy or completely submerge. Without this 
type of moral and religious life Jesus could never have been. 
But by recovering its essential spirit Jesus carried moral and 
spiritual creativity to the highest point that the world has 
known. To find our explanation of Jesus in anything else than 
in the spiritual creativity of prophetism means to find the su- 
preme significance of Jesus in something else than his own 
spiritual creativity. But what does our age, or any age, need 
so much as spiritual creativity such as we see in Jesus and 
such as he evoked in his followers? 

The second point of moment for answering our question 
is that, if what we want is the prophetic and creative quality 
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in our own life, it enhances, rather than diminishes, the sig- 
nificance of Jesus to see him realistically in the situations of 
his own day. For when we see him thus realistically his spir- 
itual originality is heightened. We then see him dealing with 
Jewish sacred laws and institutions, with reverence, indeed, 
but also with sovereign freedom. We see him refusing to put 
new wine into old wineskins or new cloth upon old garments. 
We see him putting man above the Sabbath, faith above scru- 
pulousness, and love at the center of the law. It is a reasoning 
in a circle, which some who deem themselves liberals do not 
escape, to say that what we need is not patterns, creeds, and 
codes but an inner spirit, and at the same time to ask how 
Jesus can have meaning for us when he does not give us pre- 
cise patterns for dealing with the problems of modern indus- 
try and social life. Jesus met the human problems of his day 
with penetrating insight and powerful originality. If we ask 
of him ready-made solutions of the new problems of our day, 
we have failed to learn the supreme thing that he might 
teach us. 

But there is a third point which has much to do with the 
answer which we give to our question. This point concerns the 
place of the creative in our underlying philosophy. As we said 
at the outset, our theology depends for its vitality upon the 
essential harmony between our views of religious experience, 
of history, and of the ultimate problems of philosophy. If ac- 
cording to our underlying philosophy anything truly creative 
must be regarded as a sheer miracle, then, either we shall hold 
that the miracle does not happen and regard the creativity of 
Jesus as only specious—as the mechanistic and naturalistic 
way of thinking tends to do—or we shall find ourselves resist- 
ing historical interpretations of Jesus with a metaphysics of 
his person which menaces his humanity—as the dualistic su- 
pernaturalist does. But if the conception of creativity enters 
into our understanding of life and of history, if it guides our 
educational and social thinking, and if it forms an essential 
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part of our highest ideals, then we shall see that Jesus does 
not cease to be a creative spiritual personality for us simply 
because we are gaining a fuller understanding of him in rela- 
tion to his own age. 

We therefore may point out as one of the chief results of 
the historical and theological interpretation of Jesus during 
the past generation that it has thrown into relief his meaning 
for us as a supremely creative spiritual personality. As Jo- 
hannes Weiss wrote: ‘From the drama of his life we are un- 
able to compile a system of morals, but we may see how a 
great personality creates a moral standard by what he does 
and what he suffers, and how he elucidates it in his words.’” 
Our first answer, then, to the question, What is the place of 
Jesus Christ in modern theology? is that he is central for our 
thought of God and of man, for our ideals and for our way of 
life, because in him moral and spiritual creativity are so su- 
premely embodied. 

II 

We took as our point of departure Fairbairn’s discussion 
of our subject of thirty-five years ago, and in our characteri- 
zation of this period we have mentioned also the Ritschlians. 
The connection between Fairbairn’s thought and that of the 
Ritschlians, such as it is, is not direct. In both we have noted 
the new feeling for Christ, the new warmth of piety, and the 
new valuation of Christ as a historical reality. But singularly 
enough, although Ritschl died five years before Fairbairn 
wrote upon our theme, he is mentioned by the latter only in a 
very incidental footnote. And in many respects Fairbairn and 
the Ritschlians diverge as to their types of thought. Fairbairn 
values the conception of divine immanence and the Ritsch- 
lians did not. Fairbairn’s philosophical affiliations are with 
the neo-Hegelian idealism of Oxford, and the Ritschlians took 
as their watchword in philosophy “back to Kant.” If we are 

* Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, art. “Ethics.” 
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right in holding that a fruitful theology must combine vi- 
tal present experience, historical rootage, and comprehensive 
philosophical interpretation, then Fairbairn deserves a place 
alongside the Ritschlians because he did not turn his back, as 
did the Ritschlians, upon speculative problems. A Ritschlian 
Weltanschauung could not permanently displace speculative 
thought. 

But beyond question the Ritschlian movement was domi- 
nant in modern liberal thought at the beginning of the present 
century, and hence we inevitably look to it for insight into our 
problem. 

I select a single but basic point in the Ritschlian interpre- . 
tation of Jesus, which is developed most fully by Ritschl him- 
self. Ritschl insisted upon deriving the significance of Jesus 
from his ethical vocation and from his religious consciousness, 
and he found these two aspects of his life to be intimately 
bound up together. His starting-point was what he called Je- 
sus’ own “‘self-end.” In other words, Jesus had his own life to 
live, with God and with men, and it is the content of that life 
which gives him his meaning for the world. Ritschl asserted: 
“Jesus has the same right as every other man to demand that 
he be understood in the light of his own individuality.”’ He 
vigorously resisted the predisposition to regard Jesus in a way 
which is “in contradiction with the universal rules for estimat- 
ing other personalities.” 

This principle that Jesus had his own life to live Ritschl 
applied no less thoroughly to Jesus’ relation to God than to his 
relations with his fellow-men. The older theology completely 
failed, he declared, “in the interpretation of everything which 
presents Christ as himself the subject of religion.’* Ritschl, 
on the other hand, makes Jesus’ own religious consciousness 
to be the center and source of his meaning for mankind. He 
held that consciousness to be in principle something which 
other men may share. “The disciples of Jesus,” he said, “take 

* Justification and Reconciliation, III, 413. * Ibid., p. 442. 
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the rank of sons of God and are received into the same relation 
to God in which Christ stands to his Father.” 

Here is a point of basic importance for theology today. We 
may sympathize with protests against toning down Jesus to 
the level of mediocrity, or against making him ‘“‘a modern lib- 
eral citizen.”” We may rightly emphasize the difficulty of com- 
prehending a supreme religious genius such as Jesus was. But 
if Jesus’ way of life among men has unique value for us, and 
if he truly lived a religious life of his own, then the gaining of 
some real comprehension of that religious life is of vital im- 
portance for great living on our own part. 

But if the importance of seeking to share the religious con- 
sciousness of Jesus is to have its full meaning for us, we must 
preserve Ritschl’s teaching that in Jesus the religious con- 
sciousness and the sense of ethical vocation are intimately 
bound up together and interpenetrate each other. In Ritschl’s 
thought Jesus’ consciousness of sonship to God and his dedica- 
tion to the creation of a community of love among men are in- 
separable from each other. And so in truth they are. To cite 
Johannes Weiss again: While the two-fold law of love may 
not originate with Jesus alone, ‘The great thing is that... . 
he furnished in his own life such an embodiment of the law as 
carries conviction to all. In his personification of the ideal he 
welded the love of God and the love of man in an indissoluble 
union, in which they might foster and strengthen each other. 
He expressed the ideal in a perfect form, and stamped it upon 
the soul of the race.””° ; 

Modern theology needs this principle of the interpenetra- 
tion of the moral and the religious consciousness which is em- 
bodied in Jesus. To keep these two sides of experience in 
fruitful union is clearly a supreme spiritual achievement, for 
they are always tending to drift apart. Once more in our day 
we find spokesmen of humanism who are indifferent to faith 


® Ibid., p. 387, footnote. 
” Op. cit. 
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and worship, and advocates of mysticism who are critical of 
the social gospel. If such a drifting apart of the ethical inter- 
est and the religious interest becomes extensive, the result will 
be an increasing sterility in our spiritual life. We need con- 
tinually to learn religion from Jesus, for in him the religion 
which is ethically creative has received classic expression. Our 
second answer, therefore, to the main question before us is 
that the place of Jesus Christ in modern theology should be 
central because from him we learn a religion by which moral 
and spiritual creativeness may be steadily sustained and nour- 
ished. 
III 

The limitations of the Ritschlian theology have been point- 
ed out often in recent years. One of those most frequent- 
ly noted is the Ritschlian depreciation of mysticism—a limi- - 
tation which impaired somewhat the full outworking of the 
teaching with which we have just credited Ritschl. It is better 
to recognize with Professor Case, who has done so much to 
show that the figure of the Hebrew prophet furnishes the best 
clue for the interpreting of Jesus, that mysticism is an essen- 
tial element in prophetism. ‘The prophet,” Case says, “lived 
in a relation to God that was essentially a mystical experience. 
But it was not the type of mysticism that evaporated in an 
orgy of spiritual emotions. There was a wealth of feeling in 
the prophetic experience, but it was of that sort that gave to 
life a mighty ethical and spiritual drive.”"* But Ritschl’s pre- 
possessions prevented him from appreciating this prophetic 
type of mysticism in Jesus. 

The most serious limitation of the Ritschlian theology, 
however—more serious than the disposition already noted, to 
turn aside from speculative thought—has been the Ritschlian 
tendency to isolate Christianity from other religions. It was 
this limitation that occasioned the rise of the history-of-reli- 


"S.J. Case, Jesus: A New Biography, p. 386. 
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gions school in Germany of which Troeltsch was the theolog- 
ical leader. The importance of Troeltsch’s theology is such 
that we need to consider its bearing on our theme and the ex- 
tent to which it contributes to the answering of our question. 

Troeltsch’s theology in general embodies to a noteworthy 
degree those characteristics which, at the outset of our discus- 
sion, we considered to be essential in modern liberal theology. 
No one has done more than Troeltsch to make plain the im- 
portance of historical rootage for religious life and thought. 
He was indeed in the front rank as a historian of religious 
thought and as a philosopher of history. He was genuinely 
concerned, also, that theology should serve vital piety, and to 
an unusual degree he personally undertook political and social 
responsibilities, In philosophy his closest affiliations were with 
Dilthey of Berlin, and the objective of his thought was a new 
synthesis in which influences from Kant, Schleiermacher, and 
Hegel, as well as from Ritschlianism, should bear their part. 
Ultimately he conceived that philosophy should be concerned 
with a synthesis of human cultures, for which, however, our 
time is not ready, and in which oriental cultures should bear 
their part with European-American culture. 

The place of Jesus according to Troeltsch’s thought is that 
Jesus is the indispensable, permanent symbol for the truths 
and values upon which the Christian religion depends for its 
integrity, vitality, and growth. So long as the Christian ex- 
perience of God and the creation of a Christian community 
are Our supreme concern, the historical person of Jesus will be 
the vital center of our religious life. And the God of Christian 
experience is for Troeltsch the God of a personalistic theism, 
for which human personality and a community of love are in- 
trinsic and abiding values. 

But Troeltsch always maintained that Christianity should 
be approached from the standpoint of religion as such, and he 
treated religion as being relative to the different systems of 
human culture in which it appears historically. Of Christian- 
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ity he said: “It has entirely lost its oriental character and has 
become hellenized and westernized.” Hence he declared that 
“it stands or falls with European civilization.’** And concern- 
ing the chief religions of the world he said: “So far as human 
eye can penetrate into the future, it would seem probable that 
the great revelations to the various civilizations will remain 
distinct, in spite of a little shifting of their several territories 
at their fringes, and that the question of their several relative 
values will never be capable of objective demonstration.’”* 
Troeltsch, however, as a matter of religious faith held that all 
religions “are tending in the same direction,” and that they 
have ‘‘a common goal in the Unknown, the Future, perchance 
in the Beyond,” as well as “a common ground in the Divine 
Spirit,” which is ever seeking union with the finite spirit. And 
he concluded his reflections upon this problem with the guid- 
ing principle of love—love for mankind as a whole and love as 
responsiveness to the Infinite Spirit. 

The result of Troeltsch’s thought for our main question is 
that Jesus is the indispensable symbol of truth and value for 
Christianity as the religion of the Occident, but that his mean- 
ing has become so far bound up with our de-orientalized 
Christianity that it cannot be disengaged and be shown to be 
universal, 

In this interpretation of Jesus I find both constructive con- 
tributions and serious limitations. Let me first point out the 
limitations, One of them consists in the ambiguity of the term 
“symbol.” If we use it to mean that Jesus adequately em- 
bodied truth and a way of life which we and all men need, and 
which is the basis for a further discovery of truth and a grow- 
ing life, then the term may serve our thought; for the personal 
embodiment of spiritual truth stimulates and kindles as ab- 
stract teaching never can do. But if we so use the term “‘sym- 
bol” of Jesus that he becomes simply the repository for the 


"TE. Troeltsch, Christian Thought, p. 7. 
Os (Bs 33: 
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varying ideals of the succeeding centuries, it introduces confu- 
sion into our thought. Jesus cannot be to us at one and the 
same time a supremely creative personality and the composite 
result of the thought of later generations of Christians, And 
we already have found that it is the historic Jesus in his spir- 


itual creativeness that has the most meaning for us today. 
Another limitation of Troe)tsch’s interpretation of Jesus 


consists in its relativism. Troeltsch’s whole conception of reli- 
gion makes it relative to the different cultural systems of the 
world. He is never able to find any clear truth for religion 
which transcends the plurality of the world’s cultures. In fact 
alj truth, in whatever field, he considers to be relative to some 
age and clime. He found that “even the validity of science and 
logic seemed to exhibit, under different skies and upon differ- 
ent soil, strong individual differences present even in their 
deepest and innermost rudiments.’’’* Inevitably, then, Jesus 
and the theistic conception of God, with which the rejigious 
meaning of Jesus is bound up, partake of this relativism. Prac- 
tically, indeed, Jesus and theism have supreme significance for 
us, because they belong at the spiritual focus of our culture; 
but we must always introduce the qualification “‘for us of the 
west.” 

The abstract and theoretical character of this relativism 
of Troeltsch appears in the circumstance that, whereas he 
identifies Christianity completely with European civilization, 
historica) scholarship is proceeding to rediscover the Pales- 
tinian Jesus. We cannot classify Jesus himself on the basis of 
the contrast between oriental and western culture. Moreover, 
we find in Jesus that mora) and spiritual quality which enables 
us to bring our European-American civilization to the judg- 
ment-seat and discover in it limitations that are radical, per- 
haps even fatal. 

Troeltsch’s relativism, furthermore, breaks down from the 
standpoint of religion in its highest function. Troeltsch makes 
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re)igion too exclusively a creature of history, whereas religion 
in its highest—its prophetic—trdle is a creator of history. What 
the religion of Jesus summons us to today is to be makers of a 
new history. We have, indeed, no higher conception of human 
aspiration and endeavor than that of making a more Christian 
world. We do not, of course, derive all the principles for mak- 
ing a Christian world directly and solely from Jesus.* We 
draw such principles also from science, art, and politica) and 
social thinking since Jesus’ time, and we expect growth and 
discovery in all these fields, and in the field of religion as well. 
The spirit that was in Jesus was a creative spirit, and it sum- 
mons a)) who jearn from him to a creative enterprise. But the 
most central principles for this creative enterprise have al- 
ready received embodiment in Jesus. It is vain to talk about 
creative living apart from the discovery of objective truth. In 
the field of physical nature scientific discovery and practical 
invention belong together, and a like relation holds true in the 
moral and spiritual field. And it is also vain to think of dis- 
covering much objectively valid truth, unless we already pos- 
sess objectively va)id truth on which to build. What progress, 
for example, could be made in the discovery of the causes and 
cures of confagious and infectious diseases without the germ 
theory of disease? And what educated person supposes that 
the germ theory of these diseases is not objectively valid 
truth? The science of medicine inevitably builds upon Pas- 
teur, and its progress is conditioned upon so doing. 

But if Troe)tsch’s thought is limited in its value for us by 
the ambiguity of the term “symbo),” which he chose to ex- 
press the meaning of Jesus, and by its general relativism, it 
nevertheless has made important constructive contributions 
to the answering of our main question. For, in the first place, 
he established the right approach to the question when he in- 
sisted that Christianity be not isolated from other religions 


Cf. G. B. Smith, art., “The Christ of Faith and the Jesus of History,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Theology, XVIII (1914), 539-44. 
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but interpreted in relation to them and to man’s basic reli- 
gious needs; in the second place, he made clear that the vi- 
tality of Christianity depends upon the recognition that Jesus 
is the highest revelation of God we know, and upon making 
the figure of Jesus the organizing center for whatever other 
manifestations of God we receive;** and in the third place, he 
maintained that the ultimate synthesis of religion, beyond the 
horizon of our present thought, can be advanced by us only by 
the fullest loyalty to the central truths and values of the Chris- 
tian faith.” 

To those of us who feel that creative religion should be 
leading us consciously and purposefully forward toward world- 
unity Troeltsch’s disposition to treat all religion, including 
Christianity, in subordination to the existing plurality of cul- 
tures among men will seem a failure to “see truth steadily and 
see it whole.” A better conception would be that each great 
religion contains some elements of truth that transcend the ra- 
cial culture by which it has been chiefly conditioned and that 
have validity for all mankind. At all events, when we turn to 
the creative source of Christianity, the historic Jesus, we see 
in him the personal embodiment of truths which will be per- 
manently central in the spiritual life of mankind—if mankind 
ever attains to spiritual unity—and which give us a rational 
and living faith that such a unity will indeed be attained. Je- 
sus’ conception of man’s sonship to God, of the supremacy of 
love, of the power of faith, of the human soul as having intrin- 
sic worth, of the conquest of evil by self-giving, suffering love, 
of the coming of a Kingdom of God on earth, and of a God of 
whose nature these principles and ideals are the expression 
and with whom we and all things stand in living relation— 
these conceptions of Jesus, by which he himself lived, are in- 
sights upon which the spiritual destiny of mankind depends. 
They need translation by each age into the terms most direct- 


* E. Troeltsch, Die Bedeutung der Geschichtlichkeit Jesu fiir den Glauben, p. 48. 
“EF. Troeltsch, Christian Thought, pp. 95-00. 
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ly applicable to the needs of that age. They need to gather 
around themselves other insights from historic faiths of inde- 
pendent origin and from later ages. But they are truths which 
are permanently central for the spiritual life of mankind, be- 
cause without them human unity and human progress lose 
their meaning. 

Our third answer, then, to the question to which this dis- 
cussion has been devoted is that Jesus Christ has a central 
place for theological thought because he was the personal em- 
bodiment of truths which are permanently central for the spir- 
itual life of mankind. 


At the outset of this discussion it was suggested that mod- 
ern liberal theology will fulfil its mission to the degree that it 
is concerned for depth, richness, and practical fruitfulness in 
religious experience, helps religion to preserve a deep histori- 
cal rootage, and develops a comprehensive philosophy. The 
outcome of our discussion, in my judgment, is that the more 
truly and realistically we know the historical personality of 
Jesus the more the love of him constrains us; and that the bet- 
ter we know him historically the more we gain truth and in- 
spiration for creative living in our day, and the more will faith 
that creative love is at the heart of the universe prove to be 


our wisest philosophy. 








PETER’S TRIUMPH AT ANTIOCH 
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OR Europeans at least no development in the history 
| x religion has been more momentous than that which 
constituted a large factor in the Hellenization of the 
Near East. The first mighty impulse was given to this syncre- 
tism by the conquests of Alexander and the policy consistent- 
ly followed by his successors, both Ptolemaic and Seleucid, of 
giving a Greek dress to oriental institutions. The surviving 
literary monument of this process in the Hellenization of Jew- 
ish religion under the Ptolemies is the Septuagint version. 
Under Roman sovereignty it is the Greek New Testament. 
The violence of Antiochus IV, surnamed Epiphanes (‘‘God 
Manifest”) in token of his megalomaniac application of the 
imperialistic Seleucid theory of religion, nicknamed Epimanes 
(“Madman”’) for his disastrous attempt to hustle the East in 
the Hellenization of its religion, set back the cause he wished 
to promote in Judea by more than a hundred years. The Mac- 
cabean Wars, at first waged for religious liberty, later for reli- 
gious conquest and revenge, were only the outward manifes- 
tation of a deep reaction whose inner life appeared in the 
growth of synagogue religion under leadership of scribes and 
Pharisees. This reaction was coextensive with Judaism though 
centered at Jerusalem, its favorable aspect being the intensive 
cultivation of the ancient faith in opposition to Greek syncre- 
tizing rationalism. Its unfavorable aspect is made sufficiently 
clear by the movement of John the Baptist, reverting to the 
ethical universalism of the great prophets, and the battle of 
the greatest of John’s disciples against the book-religion of 
scribes and Pharisees. 
In the development of Christianity, at first only a new 
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form of Judaism but soon to transfer its center of gravity from 
Jerusalem to Rome, from the Aramaic-speaking to the Greek- 
speaking world, we have the completion of the long-delayed 
process of Hellenization. Without the blending of the best in 
Semitic religious thought with the best in Greek philosophy 
and religion, no such world-religion as Christianity could have 
arisen. Without Judaism’s baptism of fire in Maccabean times, 
followed by its intense inner development, the blending might 
have been premature, resulting only in such rationalistic the- 
osophy as Samaritan Gnosticism exhibits in the first and sec- 
ond century. Such blending in right proportion of Jewish and 
Greek elements as would fit the new religion not merely, to 
make conquest of the Graeco-Roman world but to become the 
mold for European culture and civilization was reserved for 
one whose birth from purely Jewish stock was in a seat of 
Greek culture and religion; one whose ancestral tradition and 
personal inclination made him ‘“‘a Pharisee of Pharisees,” yet 
whose training as a scribe in Jerusalem was under the great 
liberal of the times, Gamaliel; one who at first persecuted this 
Way (of justification) unto the death, but through inward reli- 
gious experience came to realize that from his mother’s womb, 
unconsciously to himself, God had been preparing him to be 
an apostle of the faith of Jesus “unto the Gentiles.” What all 
the power of the Seleucid empire could not accomplish by the 
violence of the madman Antiochus, God accomplished in an 
unforeseen and better way through Saul of Tarsus, “mad” in 
the judgment of Agrippa II, but “of sober mind,” notwith- 
standing a blazing religious enthusiasm and activity such as 
can scarcely be paralleled in history, whether in his own judg- 
ment or that of the greatest thinkers of the Christian church. 

It is on one of the great crises in the story of Paul’s mission- 
ary career that we ask the reader to reflect, viewing it not 
merely as Paul viewed it, who considered the issue one on 
which to stake the success or failure of his whole career, but 
viewing it in that larger aspect permitted to those who look 
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back over two thousand years of the history of our religion. 
We have in mind the crisis in Antioch, of which Paul himself 
informs his converts in Galatia for the purpose of stiffening 
their wavering confidence in his own apostolic authority and 
the gospel of “freedom” he had preached. In our view Antioch 
was the chief battle-ground on which was fought out the ques- 
tion whether the Hellenization of Jewish religion should fol- 
low the compromise proposed by “those of Cephas” or the 
broader principles deemed vital by Paul. And in its imme- 
diate results the collision was for Paul a defeat, an apparently 
disastrous defeat. Not one of those on whom he had a right to 
count among the church leaders stood by him. Barnabas, head 
of the church at Antioch, the man who had brought Paul there, 
and who with him had won the Galatians themselves to the 
faith, went over to Peter’s side, and with him naturally went 
“all of the Jews.” Mark, companion of the two missionaries 
throughout the earlier part of their great tour of evangeliza- 
tion, the tour through Cyprus, and whom we now find back in 
Antioch, having apparently come with Peter from Jerusalem, 
followed Barnabas, not Paul, in the next wave of missionary 
effort. This began with a return of the two cousins to Cyprus, 
which Paul does not revisit. Peter, if we may trust our earliest 
uncanonical records, remained in control in Antioch, the great 
mother-church of gentile Christianity from which Paul now 
retires to seek a new base for his missionary activities in the 
Greek churches of Asia Minor. Leaving Cyprus to Barnabas 
and Mark, Paul takes the other half of their joint missionary 
conquests. He comes with Silas, a new-found ally from Je- 
rusalem (a provenance we should scarcely expect) to the 
churches of Galatia. But even the warnings against Judaizing 
interlopers which the Apostle in Gal. 1:9 reminds inquirers he 
had given them on this second visit had not been enough to 
prevent serious defection when the Judaizers appeared among 
them. For the “thunderbolt” epistle barely prevented the re- 
treat from Antioch from being turned into a rout at Paul’s 
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second line of defense. Uncontrolled emissaries of the Judaiz- 
ing party which assumed to speak for James and Peter now 
made their way to Galatia and ultimately to Corinth. Only 
the great letters to “the churches of Galatia,” to Corinth, and 
(by way of forestalling further conflict) to Rome, saved the 
day. The adherents of Peter at Antioch not only held the orig- 
inal battle-ground but appeared in Corinth as those “of Ce- 
phas,” where extreme reactionaries, who claimed to follow the 
example “of Christ,’”” on the matters in dispute, sought the 
complete extrusion of Paul. 

Most significantly of all, it was those “of Peter” who dic- 
tated the story of the conflict; for the version of it which ap- 
pears in Acts is notoriously difficult to reconcile with Paul’s. 
Luke permits only James of Jerusalem and Peter to have a 
voice in the settlement of the issue of “pollutions of idols,” he 
omits entirely Paul’s rebuke of Peter’s vacillation at Antioch 
and represents the whole church, Jewish and gentile, including 
Barnabas and even Paul himself, as acquiescing joyfully in 
the compromise “decrees” laid down by “the Apostles and 
Elders” in Jerusalem. If Luke was a “companion of Paul,” as 
second-century tradition avers, he must be counted an even 
worse deserter to the side of Peter than Barnabas or Mark. 

The simple testimony of the map should be enough to jus- 
tify the title “the triumph of Peter at Antioch,” however para- 
doxical it may appear to those who have been accustomed to 
read the story in the light of Paul’s Epistles alone. But our ob- 
ject goes beyond the mere awakening of reflection by paradox. 
It is important to ask the questions—What was the issue in- 
volved in the struggle? Why was Paul ready to stake every- 
thing upon it? What effect had the primary repulse on the 
development of the church in Paul’s day?—and last, but by 
no means least: What effect had it on the ulterior develop- 
ment of Christianity down to our own time? For though we 


*See my article, “The ‘Christ’ Party in Corinth” in the Expositor, VIII (No- 
vember, 1914), 47. 
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are attempting to deal with a purely historical question by 
strictly historical methods our interest is much more than 
academic. We are the more concerned to employ no argu- 
ments not approved by the strictest canons of scientific re- 
search because the issue seems to us a vital one for the Chris- 
tianity of today and tomorrow. 

The defeat of Paul at Antioch was retrieved in three ways. 
It was followed by (1) ten years of amazing energy in the 
founding of the Greek churches, the establishing of a new cen- 
ter for their development at Ephesus, and the securing of at 
least an equal influence at Rome; (2) by a new conference at 
Jerusalem with “James and the Elders” attended by Paul in 
company with representatives of all his Greek churches at the 
risk of liberty and life, both being ultimately sacrificed by the 
Apostle in the interest of reconciliation; (3) by a definition 
of “‘the gospel of God” as understood by Paul in logical and 
literary form, so that from his day to our own Christian the- 
ology has built upon his Epistles (especially Romans) as its 
lasting foundation. Paul’s consecrated energy of missionary 
devotion, Paul’s spirit of martyrdom for the avoidance of 
schism, and Paul’s superb contribution to the formation of a 
New Testament canon—it is to these that we are chiefly in- 
debted for the bridging of the chasm between East and West, 
the Hellenization of Jewish religion in a form conserving the 
noblest elements of Hebrew and Greek religious thought. 

Weare not unmindful of the transcendent service of Paul’s 
nameless successor at Ephesus, christened by the later tradi- 
tion under the name of John, whose aim is to redefine the true 
“gospel of God” over against that Syrian Gnosticism which 
Harnack has fitly characterized as the “acute Hellenization” 
of Semitic religion. But it must also be remembered that this 
unknown Ephesian leader neither is, nor seeks to appear, any- 
thing more than a witness to the Hellenistic type of gospel 
tradition, a continuator of the work of Paul’s later years. For 


after having won the fight against intolerance and schism in 
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Jerusalem Paul turned, a prisoner in Rome, to the defense of 
his gospel against the new peril in the opposite quarter, the 
demoralizing tendencies of incipient Gnosticism. “John” also 
is indeed a true Hellenizer of the gospel, and has abundant 
tradition to fall back upon which is Syrian and Hellenistic 
rather than Pauline; but he is also a true Paulinist in that he 
refuses Hellenization at the expense of the moral values of 
monotheistic Judaism. 

Neither Paul nor John prevailed easily. During the first 
half of the second century the epigram scarcely overstates the 
fact that “nobody understood Paul except Marcion, and he 
misunderstood him.” And the Johannine writings, except for 
the Apocalypse (which is not Johannine in the sense we have 
come to associate with the rest of the “Phrygian” canon) came 
into general use only with extreme slowness and against pro- 
nounced opposition. Eusebius calls Irenaeus worthy of his 
name of “Peacemaker” because of his intervention on two oc- 
casions to prevent Western intolerance from doing injustice to 
the Eastern churches Irenaeus had known in his youth. He 
deserves it still more by his systematic blending of Pauline 
with Petrine tradition and his vigorous resistance to the exclu- 
sion from the canon of any of the Johannine writings. From 
Irenaeus onward Christianity is Petro-Pauline, the blend of 
Hebraism and Hellenism in the church catholic is thencefor- 
ward complete. 

What, then, was the part of Antioch in this development? 
What effect had the triumph of Peter in the process? To an- 
swer these questions we must do something more than bring 
into better historical relation the widely disparate data fur- 
nished respectively by Paul and Luke. We must take into ac- 
count also the results of recent research into the history of 
Synoptic tradition. For Synoptic tradition represents in its 
main outline, by agreement of modern criticism with ancient 
tradition, little else save the preaching of Peter. True, in the 


earliest form known to us this report of the sayings and doings 
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of Jesus is a Greek gospel put forth at Rome after the death of 
Peter and Paul. Antiquity credibly declares it to be “accorda- 
ing to the teaching of (xa74) Mark.”’ But modern scholarship 
is practically unanimous in recognizing beneath the Greek 
dress not merely ora) utterances in Aramaic, such as the an- 
cient report alleged, but actual documents in that language. 
Syria, perhaps Antioch itself, where Petrine authority was sv- 
preme, is certainly the source of much of this Roman gospel. 

Again, modern criticism tends strongly to regard the same, 
or some closely adjacent region as birthplace of the Gospel of 
Matthew. Streeter, in his recent volume, The Four Gospels, 
argues persuasively for Antioch itself as the place of composi- 
tion. To this there are serious objections, more especially the 
very ancient tradition declaring Luke to have been a “Syri- 
an,” in particular an “Antiochian” by race. The item is con- 
tributed no doubt not irom mere antiquarian interest, but to 
account for the fact that the Lukan writings exhibit to so 
striking a degree a peculiarly Antiochian standpoint and in- 
terest. But if Matthew was “the”? Gospel of Antioch, Luke, 
which stands in such unreconciled opposition to it on many 
points, can hardly represent the accepted tradition of the same 
locality. Streeter would meet the difficulty by disregarding 
the ancient tradition as to Luke and making Greece or Rome 
the birthplace of the Lukan writings. The present writer, on 
the contrary, would accept the primitive tradition as to the 
provenance of Luke, whether as regards the evangelist’s own 
origin or that of his embodied tradition; but in place of the 
certainly erroneous tradition regarding Matthew, which gives 
it a Palestinian origin, he would fall back on the judicious ver- 
dict of McNeile (Commentary, p. xxviii) that our first evan- 
gelist 


lived at some place in Syria where the Christians were not in close touch 
with Jerusalem, and where the traditions which reached him were of 


very varying value, ranging from those which bear the unmistakable 
stamp of genuineness to stories of a purely legendary character, which 
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must have grown up outside the range of the contro) which apostles or 


other eye-witnesses could have exercised. 


Tn any event we cannot but assign a very large part in the 
formation of Synoptic tradition, whether in the Roman-Pet- 
rine form of Mark or the didactic form to which some would 
attach the name of Matthew, to the bilingual region of north- 
ern Syria, more especially of Antioch. Jt is here that we must 
place that Second Source common to Matthew and Luke on 
which both mainly rely to supplement the deficiencies of Mark 
as respects teaching material, a document certainly non-apos- 
tolic, but already translated from Aramaic into Greek when 
used by them. 

Again, whatever the provenance of that Greek document 
of Acts, chapters 15-28, and its basic diary of Paul’s com- 
pagnon be voyage which Luke uses to complete his history 
aiter the a))-important Apostolic Counci), most of his Gospel, 
apart from its Markan and Second Source material, is trans- 
lated from Aramaic or Hebrew, and this is far more certainly 
and completely the case with “First Acts” (Acts, chapters 
1-15). This surely was not written for readers in Greece or 
Rome, Finally it is a¢ Rhossus, only thirty miles north of An- 
tioch, that we find still in use at the end of the second century 
that early Greek synopticon, forerunner of Tatian’s Diates- 
Savon, which circulated under the tithe Gospel according to 
Peter. 

It is in Syria, not Rome, that we must place that profound- 
est sentiment of veneration for the name and authority of 
Peter, as well as the most living and abundant record of his 
teaching. For (Grill to the contrary notwithstanding) the 
“Petrine supplements of Matthew’” have absolutely nothing 
to do with Rome, nor does Rome appear in any way above 
Matthew’s horizon. Apart from the dubious suggestion of 
“Babylon” in I Pet. 5:13 the first century has not a trace of 


?See my article under this title in the Expositor (January, 1917), Eighth Series, 
No. 73, pp. I-23. 
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any Roman connection for Peter. The tradition which con- 
veys him to Rome is of second-century origin, and even so at 
first only to martyrdom after the manner of Ignatius (John 
21:18f.). Antioch and the bilingual region of its neighbor- 
hood eastward to Aleppo—this is the region to which all re- 
cent research directs us as the home of Synoptic tradition in 
its pre-canonical form. 

What, then, of this development of Synoptic tradition in 
Northern Syria under the name and authority of Peter after 
the death of Paul? What has this to do with the triumph of 
Peter at Antioch? Had the temporary defeat of those “of 
Paul” any part to play in that larger development in the his- 
tory of religion which gave us a Christianity combining in it- 
self in sanest proportion the best elements of Semitic and 
Greek religion? Was Antioch the final meeting point of East 
and West in matters religious, as it had for centuries aspired 
to be in matters social and political? To give adequate an- 
swer to these questions, we must go back to the early history 
of Jewish and Hellenistic Christianity, comparing the story of 
Luke with the scant references of Paul, in order thus to better 
appreciate the importance, as well as the true issue of the 
apostolic conflict. 

At first glance we might gain the false idea that Luke has 
nothing to tell about the crisis. Of course it is true—and very 
natural—that he seeks to draw a veil over the unedifying 
spectacle of his great “vessel of the Spirit” Paul, rebuking the 
chief apostle, Peter, “to his face” and publicly for “hypocri- 
sy,” (that is, conduct inconsistent with his acknowledged 
principles) born of “fear” in the presence of certain delegates 
“from James.” We scarcely expect the great first-century 
apologist for the church to tell all he knew about this scandal. 
His extreme reverence for the apostolic body at Jerusalem 
should lead us to expect his transfer of the whole momentous 
issue for decision to ‘“‘the apostles and elders in Jerusalem.” 
On the other hand it is quite too much to expect Paul, in a let- 
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ter written to re-establish his own apostolic authority among 
wavering converts, to tell more than he does of the victorious 
tide of opposition from the whole mass of Jewish believers in 
Syria evc’:ed by his own defiance of the Jerusalem delegates, 
the leading Apostle, and the head of the Antioch church on 
whose invitation he had joined forces with them. 

Luke’s method of dealing with the scandal resembles Ter- 
tullian’s handling of Paul’s inconvenient assertion in Gal. 2:5 
that he refused to yield “even for an hour” to the “pillars,” 
James and Cephas and John, on the previous occasion when in 
company with Barnabas he had gone up to Jerusalem to fore- 
stall the opposition of the ‘“‘false brethren” at Antioch, “‘privi- 
ly brought in to spy out the liberty which we have in Christ 
Jesus.” The outcome of the interview (a “private” agree- 
ment as Paul expressly states) had been a pledge of mutual 
non-interference. Gentile territory was to be the field of An- 
tioch’s missionary enterprise, the Pillars would limit them- 
selves to “the circumcision.” As respects the message to be 
preached none of the Mosaic restrictions was to be imposed on 
Gentile converts. It was taken for granted (doubtless to some 
extent because of Paul’s habitual practice of behaving “as if 
under the Law” when among Christians of Jewish birth) that 
“the Jews which are among the Gentiles” would not be en- 
couraged to disregard their immemorial standards of ritual 
purity. Tertullian, eager to refute the ultra-Paulinist Mar- 
cion, would have us believe that Paul repented of his hasty 
opposition to Peter and afterward changed his conduct to con- 
form to the practice of the Pillars (Adv. Marc. 1, 20). On the 
contrary Augustine is unquestionably correct in his statement 
concerning the agreement, at least so far as the Pillars’ under- 
standing of it is concerned. They inevitably would, and un- 
questionably did, understand it to mean that “Gentiles who 
should have come to believe in Christ should be free from the 
burden of the (ceremonial) Law, but that those who had be- 
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lieved from among the Jews should be subject to the Law.’” 
Such is the plain statement of Luke (Acts 21:20-26) in mak- 
ing Paul declare by a public act that there was “no truth” in 
the accusation that he applied the exemption to Jewish as well 
as gentile converts in his mission field. To our amazement 
Harnack himself is willing to carry his defense of Luke to the 
point of declaring that Paul actually did deny this exemption 
both to himself and Peter, conforming his own conduct both 
among Jewish and gentile believers to the Mosaic standard. 
But it is absolutely certain from Galatians alone that Paul 
consented to no such limitation of his “freedom in Christ Je- 
sus.” He may have left the Pillars under the mistaken impres- 
sion that he clung invariably to his Mosaic “purity,” but at 
Antioch he left no doubt whatever of the obligation both he 
and Peter were under to prove their exclusive dependence for 
justification on the grace of the Lord Jesus, in common with 
“sinners of the Gentiles,” by abandoning their caste restric- 
tions. Tertullian’s interpretation of Galatians is only an ex- 
treme form of that Lukan apologetic to which harmonists 
have been driven in both ancient and modern times. At Jeru- 
salem, at Antioch, and always, Paul insisted that the atoning 
death of Jesus had abolished the legal dispensation for Jew 
and Gentile alike, and that to timorously cling to it was “‘hy- 
pocrisy” on the part of those who professed to have put all 
their trust in Christ. 

To understand the issue drawn at Antioch we must appre- 
ciate this difference between the Petrine gospel of compro- 
mise, the gospel which Luke insists was accepted by the whole 
apostolic circle including Barnabas and Paul himself at the 
Jerusalem Council, and the Pauline gospel of unrestricted 
faith in Christ, a principle to be tempered in application only 
by the duty of consideration for the “weak” brother. 

It was perhaps inevitable that Paul should leave the con- 


* Jerome, Ep. ad. Aug. 112.5: “Gentiles qui in Christo credidissent legis onere 
liberos, eos autem qui ex Judaeis crederant legi esse subjectos.” 
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ference with the Pillars in the joyful conviction that every- 
thing needful for the proclamation of his gospel of free grace 
among the Gentiles had been conceded. It was natural that 
he and Barnabas should address themselves to the contem- 
plated Greek mission in the expectation that their gentile con- 
verts would be received at Antioch in the same fraternal spirit 
which had characterized its communal repasts before the com- 
ing of the spying “false brethren.” For a time his hope was 
realized. Peter, coming to Antioch in the spirit of the Jeru- 
salem “right hand of fellowship,” followed the example of 
Paul and the rest of the Antioch Christians in “eating with the 
Gentiles.” But this was too much for the ‘Pharisees who had 
believed.” Such disregard of Mosaism on the part of the very 
first of the apostles could not be hid. News of the disastrous 
defection was carried at once, we may be sure, to Jerusalem 
and occasioned the immediate summoning of the whole body 
of “apostles and elders.” Probably the result of their delib- 
erations was not communicated to Antioch until after the de- 
parture of Paul and Barnabas on their first missionary jour- 
ney, else Paul’s expostulation would not have been delayed 
until the public occasion described in Gal. 2:14. 

But on their return from Galatia Paul and Barnabas found 
the church divided. Those of Jewish birth, including Peter, 
had withdrawn from table fellowship with the Gentiles, fol- 
lowing the counsel of certain delegates “from James,” whose 
interpretation of the compact was such as we have described. 
But these well-intentioned men cannot have come to Antioch 
with the deliberate purpose of disrupting the church. To pre- 
vail upon Peter to reverse his practice they must have come 
provided with some modus vivendi by which it could be hoped 
that unity would be maintained. It is this modus vivendi 
which Luke extols as the unanimous solution of the entire 
question, the four (or three?*) “decrees” of Acts 15:23-29 
promulgated by “the apostles and elders” at Jerusalem for the 

*See Ropes, in Foakes-Jackson, Beginnings of Christianity, III, Part I, 265-68. 
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benefit of “the brethren who are of the Gentiles in Antioch 
and Syria and Cilicia” (it is noticeable that Cyprus and Gala- 
tia are not included). The “decrees” of the apostles and eld- 
ers in Jerusalem were expected to bring satisfaction on both 
sides, as Luke actually insists that they did in Galatia (Acts 
16:4f.). 

In point of fact the decrees surely were accepted by Mark, 
Barnabas, and Peter, indeed by “all the Jews” at Antioch. 
They were not unreasonable from the Jewish point of view. 
They not only were not inconsistent with the Jerusalem com- 
pact, they certainly interpreted it correctly from the point of 
view of all participants except Paul. They did not call for re- 
peal of the exemption then granted to the Gentiles, but only 
asked as “necessary” (that is, if Jewish Christians were to re- 
tain their highly valued Mosaic purity) that their brethren of 
the Gentiles should “fence the tables” from those “pollutions 
of idols” which would contaminate “‘those that eat and associ- 
ate with’” such as practice them. 

It required a very keen appreciation of Paul’s doctrine of 
faith as exclusive dependence on the Son of God who “loved 
me and gave himself for me” to see anything fatally objec- 
tionable in adoption of the “decrees” as rules of the church to 
guard it from “the pollutions of idols.” Their general adop- 
tion in Syria should not surprise us so much as their rapid de- 
cay until in Didache they have dwindled to the form “as con- 
cerning food bear what thou art able; however as regards 
meats offered to idols abstain, for it is the food of dead gods,” 
and in Revelation to the two prohibitions of “fornication and 
meats offered to idols.” The very fact that the Alexandrian 
text of Acts has retained the original form, which the 6 text 
transforms into a moral exhortation, is proof of the early ori- 
gin of the book. Disappearance of the original distinction be- 
tween Jewish and gentile converts was not long delayed and 


°“Fornication” is included under this head in Clem. Hom. II], Ixviii. Cf. I 
Cor, $212. 
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in the nature of the case was bound to work in favor of gentile 
freedom. All things considered, therefore, we cannot great- 
ly blame men without experience of Paul’s inward struggle 
against Pharisaic legalism for yielding to the delegates “from 
James.” 

To Paul the issue was vital. It involved not alone the free- 
dom of gentile believers to determine their own standards of 
faith and practice, but “the truth of the gospel.” It was the 
“truth of the gospel” which Peter and the Jews were jeopard- 
izing by their devious “walk” at Antioch, the same “truth of 
the gospel” for which Paul had stood out at Jerusalem with 
Barnabas. If a man could be justified in any degree by “works 
of law,” then Christ died in vain. For “the truth of the gos- 
pel” of “justification by faith apart from works of law” Paul 
preferred to surrender all that had been gained by his alliance 
with Barnabas and association with the Antioch church, all 
the fruits of the Jerusalem compact, and start out anew with 
Silas toward the unknown West and the waiting fields of 
Macedonia. 

There followed ten years of unparalleled effort to build up 
a new Greek mission field in the basin of the Aegean with 
Ephesus as headquarters, ten years of struggle against under- 
mining “‘false brethren.” Then Paul went up again to hold a 
new interview with “James and the elders.” To Luke, of 
course, the visit has no bearing on the question of Jew versus 
Gentile, save to confirm the inspired ‘“‘decrees” of the great 
Apostolic Council in Jerusalem and to acquit Paul of the base- 
less charge that he “taught the Jews which are among the 
Gentiles not to circumcise their children nor to obey the cus- 
toms.” To the writer of Rom. 15:25-33 it means far more. 
To Paul the journey meant obedience unto death for the love 
of Christ. It meant bonds and imprisonment, with a martyr’s 
fate on the horizon. It meant the supreme test of the love that 
beareth all things, hopeth all things, believeth all things, in 
the effort to heal a fatal disruption already far advanced in 
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the church. The former visit to the Pillars had borne its first 
fruits auspiciously only to see them wither and fall to the 
ground. The present bore the immediate fruit of prison and 
death; but the unity of the church was sealed in the blood of 
the martyr. Paul, the great champion of liberty, was the first 
great apostle of love and peace. His blessing return upon his 
own head, may “the God of peace” be with him! 

The arrest of Paul in the temple in the midst of his peace 
negotiations breaks off our view. But his later letters show by 
their tone of thankful relief, and perhaps even more by the 
turning of his weapons of argument against an enemy in the 
opposite quarter, that Paul’s olive-branch had borne fruit. 
Romans had been read, we may be sure, in Caesarea and An- 
tioch, yes, probably even in Jerusalem, as well as at Rome, 
before Paul’s voyage to martyrdom began. Those “‘of Peter” 
may not have been fully convinced by Paul’s logic. They 
probably clung to their rule-of-thumb method regarding the 
“pollutions of idols” in preference to Paul’s abstract principle 
of “justification by faith apart from works” without better 
understanding of Pauline theology than the generation which 
followed. But they could not misunderstand Paul’s insistent 
commandment and practice of love and consideration for the 
scrupulous “weak” conscience. The logic might fail, but not 
the all-bearing, all-hopeful, all-believing love. Faith, hope, 
and love, persistent unto death, won the day. 

From our broader horizon of almost nineteen centuries 
after, our deeper appreciation of Pauline theological princi- 
ples, we look back to that first great defeat, the triumph of 
Peter (we might almost call it rather the triumph of Jeru- 
salem) at Antioch. The well-meaning delegates “from James” 
had their way. Paul’s mission work had almost to begin over 
again from the borders of his home province of Cilicia, whence 
Barnabas had brought him to Antioch. Philip “the evangel- 
ist,”” successor of the martyred Stephen, an early friend of 
Paul, if we may accept the hints of Acts connecting him with 
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Caesarea as well as the sure testimony of the Travel Docu- 
ment (Acts 21:8—14), and after the martyrdom a continuator 
of Paul’s work among “the churches of Asia” —Philip of Caes- 
area, first great evangelist of the dispersion due to “the per- 
secution which arose about Stephen” certainly remained Paul’s 
friend, leader of a church revisited even during the period of 
alienation (Acts 18:22 f.). Antioch also was not altogether 
unfriendly. But Syria as a whole took its tone from Jerusalem. 
The Clementine romance (ca. 200-210) contains an element 
of truth in its representation of the triumphant march of 
Peter, under direction of James at Jerusalem, expelling the 
false doctrine of Samaritan Gnosticism, a march which ex- 
tends from Jerusalem through Caesarea and along the Phoe- 
nician coast to Antioch. The covert inclusion of a caricature 
of Paul under the guise of Simon Magus by some particularly 
hostile Syrian hand has also its significance. Much more sig- 
nificant is the submerging in Luke’s record under the later 
wave of Petrine evangelism of the earlier mission wave of the 
Hellenistic dispersion, a parallel to his contradiction in Acts, 
chapter 9, of the explicit statements of Galatians that all 
Paul’s earlier missionary activity had been entirely apart from 
the Galilean apostolate in Jerusalem. 

From Gal. 1:17 it appears that the exemption of the Gali- 
lean branch of the church during the “persecution which arose 
about Stephen,” an exemption merely stated without com- 
ment in Acts 8:1, was deliberate. The leader in this Pharisean 
onslaught knew, even on his persecuting mission to Damascus, 
that “the apostles” were in Jerusalem. And why indeed should 
this group be molested in a persecution directed against de- 
tractors of the “holy place and the Law” (Acts 6:11-14) ? 
Whatever the element of truth or falsehood in the charges 
against Stephen and the Hellenists, against the Galilean body, 
either then or later (Acts 2:46; 5:12; 21:20 ff.), such a charge 
would have been absurd. We cannot dissociate this fact 
either from Paul’s exemption of “the apostles” from persecu- 
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tion before his conversion or from his extraordinary avoidance 
of more than the minimum of contact with them after it (Gal. 
1:11—23). Paul’s early missionary activity was indeed, as 
Acts 9:29 informs us, to ‘the Greek-speaking Jews,”’ but cer- 
tainly mot to those of Jerusalem, as Luke maintains; neither 
was it confined in the period before his association with 
Barnabas at Antioch to the circumcision, as Luke implies in 


11:19 ff.; 13:1 ff. Nothing can be more positive than Paul’s 


indignant repudiation of the Lukan representation in Gal. 
1:11—23. Paul was emphatically an apostle of the first or Hel- 


lenistic dispersion, a friend of Philip the evangelist “who was 
one of the seven.” He was the very leader and chief worker 
for that Hellenistic group whom as a Pharisee he had esteemed 
peculiarly obnoxious, He purposely chose his mission field 
among those of Greek speech in the region of Damascus, 
“Syria and Cilicia.”” He did not “go up to Jerusalem to them 
that were apostles before him” after his conversion, nor place 
himself under their tutelage to work in Jerusalem among the 
“Creek-speaking Jews,” nor have to be driven thence either 
by a conspiracy against his life (Acts 9:29 f.) or (contradic- 
torily ) by a heavenly command conveyed to him in the temple 
(Acts 21:17-21). He was not first brought by Barnabas “to 
the apostles” in Jerusalem, nor afterward despatched by them 
to Caesarea and thence to Tarsus to wait until called for by 
Barnabas when needed at Antioch. He was always and from 
the start ‘‘an apostle to the Gentiles.” 

Similarly it was not Peter who founded the great gentile 
church in Caesarea, but Philip (Acts 8:40; cf. Acts 9:32— 
11:18). Peter (if we are correct in holding that the original 
location of Acts 9:32—11:18 was after 12:24) did not go to 
Caesarea until the second dispersion, that which was occa- 
sioned by the persecution that arose about James and the Gal- 
ileans in 42 A.D. Peter was not, as Luke maintains (Acts 
15:7-9) either the founder of gentile missions, chosen of God 
to be their apostle and defender of their freedom from the 
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Law, nor did he later even claim a part in this service to the 
uncircumcision when the issue was clearly defined (Gal. 
2:7-9). Peter’s part (under guidance from James and with 
the aid of “interpreters” was to follow up missions in Greek- 
speaking lands begun by evangelists better adapted thereto 
than himself with his simple witness of “the sayings and do- 
ings of the Lord.” Service even of this type outside Jerusalem 
can hardly have begun for Peter before his narrow escape in 
the spring of 42 A.D. from the martyr fate which had shortly 
before befallen his fellow-apostle James at the hands of Herod 
Agrippa I. The threat compelled him then to seek refuge in 
‘another place” (Acts 12:17). Four years later found him as 
disinclined to work among “the uncircumcision” as James or 
John, the surviving son of Zebedee (Gal. 2:7-9). Acts 8:14- 
25 records indeed an attempt on the part of “Peter and John” 
to cope with the “acute Hellenization” of Simon Magus at 
Samaria, where Philip the evangelist had preceded. But their 
effort seems to have made little improvement on Philip’s. In- 
deed to judge by conditions as reported a century later by 
Justin Martyr, himself a native of Neapolis-Nablous, Simo- 
nian Gnosticism in the end completely carried the day. How 
far beyond Antioch the journeys of Peter alluded to in J Cor. 
9:5 extended, we can only guess. His journey in bonds to a 
martyr fate alluded to in John 21:18 ff. was probably to 
Rome, but without the privileges granted to the “free-born” 
Paul. 

But it would be no small mistake and injustice to belittle 
the work of this “red” witness to the sayings and doings of the 
Lord, above all his witness to the resurrection, a witness which 
we may reasonably regard as foremost among the interests 
which brought Paul to Jerusalem for a two-weeks’ visit to 
Peter and James (cf. Gal. 1:18 f. with I Cor. 15:5, 7) three 
years after his conversion. Such belittling would only reverse 
the equally misleading exaggerations of Luke’s Petrine source. 
Not all the Hellenistic “evangelists” who spread the gospel 
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from Egypt to the borders of Cyprus and Cilicia after the 
‘“nersecution that arose about Stephen” (Acts 8:1, 4 ff., 26—- 
40; 11:19 f.) were of the type of Philip and Pau). Early tradi- 
tion even accuses one of the Seven, ‘“‘Nicholas, a proselyte of 
Antioch,” of Gnostic heresy. Both in Samaria and at Antioch, 
if not at Caesarea also, as the Clementina report, there was 
sore need of this Galilean ‘“‘witness.”” Peter has no need of the 
false reputation as a philosophic controversialist, overwhelm- 
ing in debate the fallacies of Simonian Gnosticism, which the 
author of the Clementina seeks to build up for him. He has no 
need even of the exaggerations of Luke, whereby the greater 
achievements of Hellenistic missions before Peter’s flight from 
Jerusalem are belittled and his own exalted. Because we read 
the story of the great crisis at Antioch only in Paul’s version 
of the encounter, oblivious of the fact that this is patently an 
ex parte statement intended to correct the one-sided view the 
Galatians were likely to get from the Judaizers, we think of 
the encounter only as a humiliating experience for Peter, a 
defeat at the hands of the able logician by which Peter stood 
convicted of cowardice and disloyalty to principle. It is quite 
certain that at least the majority of the church at Antioch 
looked at it in a very different light. In all probability Peter 
was not much better able to follow the searching logic of Paul 
than a Tertullian or Jerome. We must think of Peter as deep- 
ly wounded in feeling after Paul’s onslaught, but probably not 
much altered in conviction. The church in Antioch certainly 
became thereafter the stronghold of the party of compromise, 
the “weak” of conscience, for whose protection against incon- 
siderate assertions of “liberty” on the part of those who 
claimed to be “of Paul” the great reconciler is never tired of 
pleading. What James, the Lord’s brother, had been for Je- 
rusalem, Peter became for Antioch. And the contribution of 
Antioch to the faith was—Synoptic tradition, the record of 
the “sayings and doings of the Lord.” 

One may regret that the deeper penetration of Paul into 
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the true implications of Jesus’ life and teaching had not been 
carried home at Antioch by his irresistible logic against the 
vast inertia of Jewish tradition. One may wish that the great 
representative of Hellenistic missions had not been forced to 
begin again his foundation of churches in “the freedom where- 
with Christ hath made us free” in those ten years of redoubled 
toil and suffering that followed; but not at the cost of the con- 
tribution of Antioch, the simple witness of Peter. One can 
imagine a gospel based on the Pauline theology alone. There 
have been times when the church seemed on the point of sub- 
stituting such a gospel for the simple record of the “sayings 
and doings of the Lord,” or at least of reading that record only 
through Pauline spectacles. One can imagine a New Testa- 
ment with no more of the actual story of the historic Jesus 
than would filter distantly through the preaching of Paul. If 
we are ever tempted to regret that temporary defeat at An- 
tioch of true logic and right theology which I have ventured 
to designate “the triumph of Peter,” let us ask whether Paul’s 
ultimate victory was not after all the better for the delay. 
Christianity effected at last a union if not a complete blending 
of East and West by the final visit to Jerusalem. A Hellenistic 
and Pauline doctrine of incarnation met halfway a Jewish and 
Petrine doctrine of Lordship in heaven for a “glorified” Son 
of Man. Whether even now the true proportion has been at- 
tained who shall say? But this at least is sure. Both Peter and 
Paul wrought nobly to a common end. In life they served with 
equal loyalty the Master whose will they could not but dif- 
ferently interpret, and in their death they were not divided. 
Our Greek New Testament remains a witness to the bridging 
of the chasm between Semitic and Western religion, a joint 
monument to the devotion of Peter and Paul. 








CONCERNING THE JEWISH DISPERSION 
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ISPERSION (Greek Acaozopa) is the technical desig- 
1) nation for all Jews not resident in Palestine. It is 
certain that more than a century before the Chris- 

tian era there were Jewish settlers in every quarter of the civ- 
ilized world. But with regard to the extent of the Dispersion 
in the pre-Maccabaean period there is more uncertainty. And 
the most keenly debated point is just the degree to which it 
was affected by the Greek conquests in Asia. Until recently 
the influence thus exercised has never been questioned; indeed 
it has always been considered the main and indisputable factor 
in the case. In 1895, however, H. Willrich published his Ju- 
den und Griechen, in which he boldly contests the accuracy of 
the hitherto accepted Jewish tradition concerning the Hellen- 
istic period, and asserts that that tradition is not borne out by 
the evidence obtainable from the Greek sources. According to 
this scholar, there was no Jewish dispersion in Egypt on any 
large scale until the time of Ptolemy VI, Philometor (3.c. 
180-146). The Dispersion was really brought about by the 
Maccabaean revolt. Anything relating to it which purports 
to belong to an earlier period is fabulous, and simply an inven- 
tion on the part of Josephus. A supplementary volume in sup- 
port of his general position, although containing modifications 
upon some points of detail, appeared in 1900 under the title 
Judaica. Willrich maintains that Schiirer’s treatment of the 
period from Alexander the Great to Antiochus Epiphanes is 
the vulnerable point in his great work upon the history of the 
Jewish people, but in his latest edition Schiirer characterizes 
the views of his critic as capable of being made good only 
through a series of violent critical operations, and as incon- 
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sistent with recently discovered records.’ Nor is Schiirer alone 
in thinking that Willrich’s methods are not such as to inspire 
confidence in his conclusions. Bertholet, for example, con- 
tends that as the result of his work quite as difficult riddles re- 
main as those previously existing. In particular Willrich gives 
no explanation of a Hellenistic drift (Strémung) among the 
Jews. Although he describes as “most interesting” the remark 
of Hecataeus of Abdera that through contact with Persians 
and Macedonians the Jews were in many respects led away 
from their usages, he simply cancels the narratives that throw 
some light upon the subject, without putting anything positive 
in their place. 

The contention that there was virtually no Jewish disper- 
sion prior to the Maccabaean age rests, then, upon no sub- 
stantial evidence. It is based upon mere general considera- 
tions. Its supporters allege that what information we possess 
regarding such a dispersion is the product of a period in 
which forged documents and highly colored romances were 
made to do duty for history, and that with the express object 
of leading the heathen to believe that in previous times great 
kings had shown special favor to the Jews. The question turns 
mainly upon the credibility of Josephus as a historian. Al- 
though this does not stand high, it seems rather drastic to re- 
fuse all credence to his meager treatment of this period, and to 
set it down as nothing but fiction. Yet this is necessarily the po- 
sition taken up by those who deny the existence of an early Di- 
aspora. They regard the statements of Josephus as false, and 
the documents by which he seeks to substantiate them as for- 
geries. It must be conceded that the letter of Aristeas concern- 
ing the origin of the Septuagint is spurious. But whether or 
not Willrich and his disciples are also right in denying a his- 
torical kernel to the story of the Tobiad Joseph, and in view- 
ing as mythical the personalities of Eupolemus (I Macc. 

* Geschichte des Jiid. Volkes*, 111, 19 n., 28. 
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8:17) and Aristobulus (II Macc. 1:10), their attitude is pure- 
ly negative, and no positive evidence can be produced in sup- 
port of their contention. Everyone, however, will agree with 
Willrich that this period is “perhaps the most interesting but 
also the most difficult chapter in the whole post-exilic history 
of the Jews”; and it may also be frankly admitted that pre- 
vious to the age of the Maccabees the dispersion was on a 
meager scale compared with that which it then attained. 

The evidence for an early dispersion, although slight, is 
real and convincing so far as it goes. It may be shortly sum- 
marized as follows: (1) At the time of the Restoration many 
Jews remained in Babylonia, and their descendants lived on 
as settlers there. Alike in numbers and in wealth, they far ex- 
ceeded the Jewish population of Palestine. (2) In the Greek 
and Roman periods communities of other Orientals existed in 
the commercial centers of the Mediterranean seaboard. In par- 
ticular large numbers of Phoenicians and Egyptians migrated 
thither. They spoke their own language and maintained their 
own religious observances. These corporations had obtained 
a footing in Athens even before the time of Alexander. There 
is documentary evidence that the Sidonians formed an organ- 
ized community and had their own temple in the Piraeus. Bi- 
lingual inscriptions on Sidonian tombs dating from the fourth 
to the third century B.c. are still extant. Of equal antiquity is 
an inscription (in Greek and Phoenician) recording the pres- 
entation of a votive offering to Apollo in Delos by the “sacred 
sailors of Tyre.”” A community of Tyrian merchants and sail- 
ors is also found existing in Delos at the beginning of the sec- 
ond century B.c.” In these parts, therefore, there were pre- 
sumably Jewish settlers also. (3) It is significant that a “Jew 
from Coele-Syria, Hellenic not in speech only, but in soul,”’ 
should have been introduced by Clearchus of Soli as a char- 
acter in one of his dialogues and represented as conversing 
with Aristotle during his sojourn in Asia Minor (B.c. 348- 

* See further, Schiirer, op. cit., III, 56 ff. 
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345). The natural inference from this is that at the time 
when Clearchus wrote the Hellenized Jew was no uncommon 
figure in Asia. (4) The Egyptian papyri prove that under the 
earlier Ptolemies both Jews and Samaritans had spread them- 
selves over the land and formed in many of the towns and vil- 
lages no inconsiderable part of the population.* (5) In I Mac- 
cabees, chapter 5, it is recorded that in response to an appeal 
from the Jews who suffered oppression at the hands of the 
heathen in the Syrian districts of Galilee and Gilead, Judas 
Maccabaeus and his brothers, Jonathan and Simon went to 
their relief and transported them in a body to Judaea. 

Assuming, then, that even before the Maccabaean revolt 
a considerable dispersion of Jews had taken place, we can dis- 
tinguish the main groups or divisions of non-Palestinian Jews 
as found existing in the first century B.c. (1) Jews beyond the 
Euphrates. Ever since the deportations to Assyria and Baby- 
lonia there had been Jewish residents in the trans-Euphratic 
regions. There was no return of the Ten Tribes, and only a 
very partial return of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. The 
examples of Nehemiah and Esther show that some of the ex- 
iles rose to honor at the Persian court; and the fact that so few 
availed themselves of the permission of Cyrus to return to 
Palestine indicates that their condition was not one of severe 
oppression. About B.c. 340, however, numerous Jewish cap- 
tives were deported by Artaxerxes Ochus to the shores of the 
Caspian Sea. From their geographical position on the eastern 
frontier of the Roman empire the Babylonian and Mesopo- 
tamian Jews were frequently a source of concern to the im- 
perial legates. According to Josephus they were chiefly massed 
in the cities of Nehardea and Nisibis. By their Palestinian 
brethren they were held in high esteem. (2) Jews in Syria and 
Asia Minor. In founding Antioch Seleucus conferred on the 
Jews, if not altogether equal rights with the Greek citizens, 

* Josephus, c. Apion, I, 22. 

‘For details, see Schiirer, op. cit., III, 22 ff. 
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at all events substantial concessions in respect of their religion. 
This made the Syrian capital a favorite resort of Jewish set- 
tlers, who were also numerous in Damascus and other cities 
of Syria. Throughout Asia Minor, too, they were found in 
great numbers. While, according to Philo, “every city”’ had its 
Jewish inhabitants, these were particularly prominent in the 
commercial seaports of the Aegean from Ephesus to Troas. An 
important item in the dispersion in “Asia” was the transfer- 
ence by Antiochus the Great of two thousand Jewish families 
from the eastern provinces to the disaffected districts of Lydia 
and Phrygia.” (3) Jews of Egypt and Cyrenaica. Of special 
importance historically was the Jewish dispersion in Egypt. 
This had already begun in the time of Jeremiah,° but did not 
assume large proportions until the foundation of Alexandria, 
where from the first many Jews and Samaritans enjoyed the 
rights of citizenship. Under the Ptolemies their numbers were 
swelled by new accessions until they formed a considerable 
element in the population. The Egyptian Jews bore a leading 
part in the struggle between Judaism and paganism down to 
the days of the Roman emperor Trajan (A.D. 98-117). There 
was also a considerable Jewish settlement in “the parts of 
Libya about Cyrene,” on the northern coast of Africa. The 
Second Book of Maccabees is an epitome of a work by Jason 
of Cyrene, a Hellenistic Jew. (4) Jews in Greece and Italy. 
The Fourth Gospel expressly mentions “the dispersion among 
the Greeks.’” In the Acts reference is made to the Jewish syn- 
agogues at Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, and Corinth. Many 
Jews had also migrated to Cyprus, Crete, and other islands of 
the Mediterranean. Commercial traveling like that of Lydia, 
and of Aquila and Priscilla,’ must have been in vogue at a con- 
siderably earlier date, and the islands of the Archipelago no 
* Josephus, Ant. xii. 3, 4. * Jeremiah, Chaps. 42-44. 


‘John 7:35: thy dtacmopay tov ‘ENAQvw?. 
®I Macc. 15:23. ° Acts 16:14; 18:18. 
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doubt served as stepping-stones for the advance of Judaism. 
From the age of the Maccabees Jews began to appear in Ita- 
ly,’° and after the conquest of Jerusalem by Pompey in B.c. 63 
they formed a large independent community in Rome. They 
took up their quarters beyond the Tiber, and proved an im- 
portant factor in the civil and military life of the empire. 
The political and municipal standing of the Jews of the 
Dispersion varied with the different state regulations to which 
they were subject. In Greece and in Rome they were legally 
recognized as voluntary religious associations, and lived un- 
der conditions not unfavorable to their material prosperity. 
Throughout the Roman empire not only was toleration ex- 
tended to them, but they were also exempted from military 
service, and were allowed a free hand in the management of 
their own funds and full jurisdiction over the members of their 
own community. Augustus decreed that no Jew should be 
obliged to attend a court of law on the Sabbath. The first 
sharp collision between the imperial authorities and the Jews 
took place in the days of Caligula, when they were ordered to 
join in the worship of that emperor. Under the Ptolemies and 
the Seleucidae they were almost uniformly treated with tol- 
eration. In Ephesus and Cyrene, in the metropolitan cities of 
Antioch and Alexandria, and in practically all the towns built 
in the Hellenistic period they enjoyed, if not the full, at least 
valuable rights of citizenship. This was a position to which 
all Jews aspired, though it frequently led to their being dis- 
liked by their fellow-townsmen, who resented their refusal to 
worship the local gods. In this way the social standing of the 
Jews was usually inferior to that of their gentile neighbors; 
yet sometimes they took a leading part in public life, and held 
responsible office. Under the Ptolemies, for instance, Jews 
were commanders-in-chief of the Egyptian army; and under 
the Roman dominion Alexander, the brother of Philo, was ap- 


TI Macc. 8:17 ff.; 11:1 ff.; 14:24. 
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pointed alabarch.”* Not a few Jews of the Diaspora possessed 
also the rights of Roman citizenship.” 

The foreign Jews cherished a passionate love for their na- 
tive land. All alike possessed the patriotic ardor expressed in 
the vow, “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand for- 
get her cunning.” They kept themselves in touch with the 
mother-country by the regular payment of the haif-shekel"* 
annually due as Temple tribute from every male Israelite over 
twenty years of age. After being paid into local offices, the 
money was conveyed to Jerusalem by men of recognized in- 
tegrity. The main tie that bound the foreign Jews to Palestine, 
however, was the custom of making pilgrimages to the holy 
city at the time of the feasts. According to Philo, “Many thou- 
sands of people from many thousands of towns made pilgrim- 
ages to the Temple at every festival, some by land, some by 
sea, and coming from the east and the west, from the north 
and the south.”** If we reckon the normal population of the 
city at 90,000, the (doubtless exaggerated) figures given by 
Josephus would indicate that at such seasons it reached thirty 
times that number.” To the post-exilic Jew, Jerusalem thus 
became what Mecca is to the Mohammedan of today. Many 
pious ones must have been unable to make even one pilgrim- 
age to the sacred city. But all such could enjoy the happy 
consciousness that they were nevertheless Jahweh’s guests. 
By means of the synagogue there had been created a more 
spiritual conception of worship than that represented by the 
symbolic ritual of the temple. Without the intervention of 
priest or Levite, without animal sacrifices, they had direct fel- 
lowship with God through prayer and study of the Scriptures. 
Even if there were any special blessing attached to the sacri- 
ficial services in Jerusalem, it was not confined to those who 


*T.e., “chief collector of customs on the Arabian side of the Nile” (Schiirer). 
® Acts 16:37 ff. 

* 76 dijpaxuorv = about 15. 4d. sterling. 

™* De Monarchia, Il, 1. Cf. Acts 2:9—11. ara a AE 2. 
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took part in them. Wherever Jahweh’s people were, they be- 
lieved that by praying three times a day with their faces 
toward Jerusalem" they would share in the benefits bestowed 
on those who could offer their prayers in Mount Zion. In 
short, they had formed the idea of a spiritual temple, a house 
of Jahweh, in which they could dwell forever’ and in which 
the sacrifices were praise and prayer. Only those, however, 
who were prepared to conform to a high moral standard could 
be guests in his tent."® This enlarged idea of guestship in rela- 
tion to Jahweh was not the least of the religious results of the 
Dispersion. Finally, the ties that bound the foreign Jews to 
the mother-country were cemented by the due observance of 
the different festivals, so far as that was possible at a distance 
from the Temple. Although the Alexandrian Jews kept some 
special festivals of their own—they thus commemorated, for 
example, the translation of the Scriptures into Greek—they 
carefully respected the statutory ordinances of Palestinian 
Judaism; and although a Jewish temple was set up at Leon- 
topolis’® during the Maccabaean struggle, Egyptian Jews still 
kept up their connection with Jerusalem. 

An important aspect of the Judaism of the Diaspora is 
that connected with the name “proselytes.” In earlier times 
the term “stranger” (5) was used to denote a person of an- 
other nationality dwelling within the Jewish community,” but 
already by the time of the Chronicler it seems to have been 
used technically in a wider sense.” Latterly, at any rate, it 
came to include all of foreign extraction who had embraced 
the Jewish religion, no matter where they lived. The strang- 
er became the “righteous stranger” (ptt "4), or the “prose- 
lyte” (mpoopAvros) of the talmudic literature. Though all alike 
converts from heathenism, proselytes appear to have differed 
in the degree of their attachment to Judaism. Through cir- 

” Dan. 6:10. 1 Ps, 23. * Ps, 15. 

* Claimed to have been discovered by Flinders Petrie in 1905. 


* Exod. 20:10. ** Chron. 30:25. 
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cumcision some had qualified themselves for admission to the 
entire privileges and fellowship of the Jewish ritual and wor- 
ship; others were content with showing their esteem for the 
Mosaic religion by attending the synagogue and by observing 
the Sabbath and the prescriptions of the ceremonial law with 
reference to meats. In the New Testament the latter are 
termed the “‘God-fearing” (doGoipevo or ceBopueror Tov Bor) ,* 
Not only in Palestine, but wherever there was a Jewish 
community, proselytes existed in considerable numbers.” This 
May appear surprising in view of the many gratuitous slanders 
in circulation against the Jews, in view of the ridicule poured 
upon them by pagan writers on account of their abstinence 
from swine’s flesh, their Sabbath observance, and their image- 
less worship, and in view also of their despised social position. 
On the other hand it must be remembered that men were los- 
ing faith in the old religions of Greece and Rome and were in- 
clined to look favorably on Oriental cults in genera). In these 
circumstances Judaism owed much to the tact of its advocates 
in keeping its attractive side to the front. Asa religion, too, it 
appealed to the deepest yearnings of the human spirit, in so 
far as it alone among the faiths of the ancient world could 
suggest a way of deliverance from sin and sorrow. These 
things account for the power which Judaism had to attract for- 
eigners. Along with representatives of the humbler classes, the 
ranks of the proselytes included a certain proportion of aristo- 
cratic, and even of royal, personages.** There is reason to sup- 
pose that, especially under the Ptolemies and after the mili- 
tary successes of the Maccabees,” a number of foreigners at- 


” Bertholet rejects the distinction, holding that there was only one category 
of proselytes, and that all the uncircumcized were accounted heathen. In Acts 13 :43 
oeBopevor are certainly conjoined with zpoo7nrvro, 

% There is not a single town among the Greeks or barbarians, or anywhere 
else, not a single nation to which the observance of the Sabbath as it exists among 
ourselves has not penetrated; while fasting and the burning of lights and many of 
our laws with regard to meats are also observed” (Josephus, c. Apion, Ti, 39). 

*Cf. Acts 8:29; Josephus Ant. xx 2-4, 9-1, 3; B. J, II, 10, 2. 

*I Mace. 5 714-54. 
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tached themselves to the Jewish community in Palestine. In 
Psalms 115, 118, 135, there seems to be a clear allusion to 
the presence of proselytes in the post-exilic congregation. 
Three different classes of persons are exhorted to trust God 
and acknowledge his mercy, viz., (1) Israel, ie., the laity in 


genera); (2) the house of Aaron, i.e., the priests; (3) those 
that fear Jahweh, i.e., in al) probability the proselytes; seeing 


they are singled out as a distinct class, who else can they be? 
No doubt the expression is frequently used in the Psalter as 
a general designation for the faithful, but latterly it was a 
recognized technical term for the proselytes, and unless we 
are very sure that these psalms were written before the Greek 
period, we cannot hesitate as to the identification. The an- 
ticipation of the accession to the Jewish church of nations as 
well as individuals contained in Isa. 19:18 ff. and in Ps. 87 
shows that there were foreigners already within her pale when 
these pieces were penned. Through the development of the 
process of conversion a)ready inaugurated, the happy time 
seemed coming on apace when Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, and 
every other country under heaven would share with Israel the 
privilege of being Jahweh’s inheritance. In the psalm Zion is 
proleptically celebrated as the center of a universal church. 
The proper attitude toward foreigners was a burning ques- 
tion for post-exilic Judaism. It is clear that the position of or- 
thodox legalists, as championed by Ezra and Nehemiah, was 
hotly contested, and that after the death of these influentia) 
leaders the party favorable to a less rigorous policy must have 
regained strength. By the time of Antiochus IY, Epiphanes, 
many Jews were eager ior He)lenization. Protests against the 
admission of foreign elements no doubt continued to be made, 
but there was also a directly opposing tendency. The religious 


experience of the age, if sometimes exhibiting a particularistic 


vein,”* frequently assumes a wider outlook.”’ stress being laid 
> 50 a ’ ¢ ’ 


* Dec 33:12: 90:6; cf. Jer. 10:28. 
™ Pss, 67, 32 38, 86:9, 87:4, 102315; Zech. 2:11, 8:13, 221. 
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not upon the contrast between Jew and non-Jew, but upon the 
contrast between God and man. A distinctly missionary im- 
pulse underlies many of the psalms,” and the conversion of 
the heathen is a leading note of the Messianic aspirations 
which they breathe.” While containing expressions of bitter- 
ness toward those outside the pale of Judaism, the Psalter 
makes it equally clear that the Jewish mind had formed the 
conception of a Kingdom of God such as we look for in vain in 
any other pre-Christian community. There is in fact a strong 
tendency toward universalism, on more practical lines than 
those adumbrated in the prophetic books. In the imagination 
of the prophets those of the heathen who had “separated them- 
selves from the people of the lands” and embraced with more 
or less fulness the Mosaic law* were portrayed as coming up 
in great concourse to Zion, the center of revelation, to share in 
the blessings of Jacob’s house.” 

If these hopes were ever to be realized, however, it was es- 
sential that something should be done to propagate Jewish 
principles. The ideal demand of prophetic universalism must 
find its fitting response in actual missionary enterprise. And 
to this work the community evidently felt itself called.*’ Ac- 
tive efforts in this direction accordingly began to be made soon 
after the founding of the Samaritan community. In the Greek 
and Roman periods the Alexandrian Jews and the Palestinian 
vied with one another in the aggressive zeal with which they 
brought the claims of Judaism before the heathen world. The 
Hasmonaean rulers Hyrcanus and Aristobulus did not hesitate 
to force circumcision upon the people of Idumaea and Ituraea. 
Down to the time of our Lord an active propaganda was car- 

* E.g., Pss. 9:20, 119 :46, 15036. 

* Ps, 96:3, 10, etc. * Neh. 10:28 f. 

* Mic. 4:1-2; Isa. 2:2 f.; Ezek. 47:22. 

* Pss. 57:0, 96, 10511, 10833. 
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ried on. Even the Pharisees with all their exclusiveness were 
ready to “compass sea and land to make one proselyte.” 

That considerable success attended the effort to popular- 
ize the Jewish faith among foreigners in quest of a religion 
may be inferred from the fact that the zealous Jew became 
the butt of Roman satirists,** and possibly also from the inci- 
dent recorded of the Greeks in the Fourth Gospel.** The most 
brilliant achievement of Jewish proselytism was the conver- 
sion of Izates, king of Adiabene, with his entire household. In 
Apostolic times there appears to have been no slackening of 
these strenuous endeavors to gather in the heathen, and the 
resultant “proselytes” formed no unimportant link between 
Jewish and gentile Christians. The combination of Jews and 
“God-fearing” proselytes in the synagogues of the Dispersion 
furnished the apostle Paul and his companions with a unique 
opportunity of disseminating the Gospel. According to Jose- 
phus, “‘a vast multitude of Greeks” became proselytes in An- 
tioch, while in Damascus most of the women were attracted to 
Judaism. 

Eager as they were to secure proselytes, the sons of Abra- 
ham were not prepared to recognize these as their equals. 
Theoretically, foreign converts were on a level with actual 
Jews both as regards duties and rights; nevertheless in point 
of fact they were treated as their inferiors. Whatever his an- 
tecedents, the proselyte, as one comparatively unversed in the 
Holy Scriptures, had to adopt the humble attitude expressed 
in Psalm 131: ‘Lord, my heart is not haughty, nor mine eyes 
lofty: neither do I exercise myself in great matters, or in 
things too high forme. .... My soul is even as a weaned 
child.” That some powerful voices were raised in favor of lib- 
eral treatment of devout foreigners is clear from the prophecy 

* Horace, Sat., I, 4, 142 f.; 9, 68-72; Persius, Sat., V, 179-84; Juvenal, Sat., 
VI, 160; XIV, 96-106. 

* John 12:20 ff. These, however, were probably proselytes. 
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of Isa. 56:1—8. If the Book of Ruth is post-exilic, we may also 
interpret that exquisite idyllic story as a plea for the admission 
of foreign wives who adopted the faith of their Jewish hus- 
bands. But the stern attitude of Ezra upon this point was still 
maintained by the orthodox, and in general the position of a 
proselyte was analogous to that of a converted Jew among 
Christians in modern times. 
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ALVIN belonged to the second generation of Protes- 
tant reformers. It does not necessarily follow from 
this fact that he was an epigone; that he was not, is 

proved by the existence of the type of Protestantism which is 
generally called Calvinism. But it cannot be doubted that he 
owed decisive stimuli to anti-Catholic predecessors and that, 
in the development of his theological and ecclesiastical system, 
he was not entirely original. It is the general opinion of his- 
torians that Calvin depended—at least in the first years of his 
career as an evangelical theologian—largely upon Luther; 
particularly the latter’s idea of justification is, it is claimed, 
better understood by no one than by Calvin. Neither will one 
go very far astray, if one assumes that Melanchthon and espe- 
cially Zwingli exerted some influence upon the reformer of 
Geneva. During the last decades, one has begun to pay atten- 
tion also to another man with whom Calvin is known to have 
entertained a cordial and close friendship: Martin Butzer of 
Strassburg. With this relationship we intend to deal in this 
article. 

It is the merit of Seeberg and of Lang to have first related 
Butzer to Calvin. They were preceded by Usteri,’ who dealt 
with the ideas and customs of baptism, common to Strassburg 
and Geneva; by Erichson,” who proved that the Genevan or- 
der of worship which, later on, became of world-wide impor- 
tance by the expansion of the calvinistic sects, is of Strass- 
burgian origin; and by Scheibe,’ who called attention to the 

* Studien und Kritiken (1884), p. 417. 

* Die calvinische und die altstrassburgische Gottesdienstordnung (Strassburg, 


1894). 
* Calvins Pradestinationslehre (1897), pp. 17 ff.; 69 ff. 
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identity of Butzer’s and Calvin’s doctrine of predestination. 
Seeberg* claims that “Butzerianism was the preparatory stage 
for Calvinism,” and Lang declares that without Butzer the 
roots of Calvin’s religious system cannot be clearly under- 
stood.° He also stresses the fact that the most significant ideas 
in Calvin’s theology, namely those on predestination and on 
church organization, show a direct influence of Butzer.* That 
the latter has nearly been entirely forgotten as an original 
thinker in comparison to Calvin is explained by the statement 
that Calvin deepened the thoughts of the Strassburg reformer 
not only by including them in a clear and consistent theolog- 
ical system, but also by making them effective in a successful 
practical application. The findings of Lang were emphasized 
by Anrich, who wrote the first, short biography of Butzer. He 
asserts boldly that “the triumphant course of Calvinism 
throughout the world signifies to a continuous influence of the 
ideas of Butzer,” who must be called “the father of Calvinism 
before Calvin.’” All these suggestions were finally found fruit- 
ful by O. Ritschl in his discussion of Butzer and Calvin in the 
History of Protestant Dogma. He not only gives a full rep- 
resentation of Butzer’s theology, but in his chapters on Calvin 
he refers also very frequently to the influence from Strass- 
burg to Geneva, and to the identity of Calvin’s and Butzer’s 
thoughts.* He even goes so far as to declare that the latter was 
superior to the former in “theological originality.’” 


* Dogmengeschichte (Leipzig, 1898), II, 254; now IV, 2, 556. 

* Der Evangelienkommentar Martin Butzers (1901), p. 373. 

*A. Lang, Calvin (Tiibingen, 1909); Reformation und Gegenwart (Giitersloh, 
1918), p. 176; cf. E. Doumergue, Calvin, IV, 401 f., V, 23 f. 

*G. Anrich, M. Bucer (1914), p. 144. 

* Dogmengeschichte des Protestantismus (Gottingen, 1926), III, 122 ff. In re- 
spect to the theological relationship between Butzer and Calvin cf. also Joh. Adam, 
Evangelische Kirchengeschichte der Stadt Strassburg (1922), pp. 217 ff., and the re- 
marks of H. Strohl in his interesting study on “Martin Butzer, précurseur du Chris- 
tianisme social en Alsace du XVI° siécle” in Le Christianisme social (1922), pp. 
993-I01T. 

* Ibid., p. 125. 
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The proof of such assumptions, however, is somewhat 
difficult. It must be achieved by a more or less indirect conclu- 
sion; to a large extent one must be satisfied with the demon- 
stration of similarities. This becomes most evident in connec- 
tion with the doctrine of predestination, which stands in the 
foreground of the interest. The community of thought seems 
to exist since Calvin’s first Protestant publication, the Jnsti- 
tutes of 1536. Mr. Van den Bosch,” who made a careful in- 
vestigation of Butzer’s concepts of predestination before the 
appearance of Calvin, before the Protestant public, reaches 
the conclusion that “in the first edition of the Institutes Calvin 
attributes to the doctrine of predestination the same religious 
significance as Butzer.” It is interesting to note that he feels 
unable to claim a direct dependence of Calvin upon Butzer.”* 

In order to avoid the difficulties involved, it has been at- 
tempted to eliminate Butzer entirely. Scheibe,’* and especial- 
ly Holl,’* have pointed out that in order to understand Calvin, 
it would suffice to refer to Augustine and Luther, from whom 
also Butzer received the first stimulus to pay attention to 
God’s “Alleinwirksamkeit.” But in contrast to such an opin- 
ion, which, at the first glance, seems to be quite conclusive, one 
must seriously consider the interpretation of Lang, who calls 
attention to an original trait in Butzer’s and Calvin’s idea of 
predestination. The idea of election is to them of the same 
value as the idea of conversion to the Pietists and the Meth- 
odists."* It explains to them why a great number of men ac- 
cept the Gospel and why others do not. 

The practical sociological observation of the religious sta- 
tus of a human group, of the fact that there seem to be non-re- 
ligious individuals, led Butzer to develop his doctrine of pre- 
destination. Only later he was compelled to accept its full 

” De ontwikkeling van Bucers praedestinatie-gedachten (Amsterdam, 1922). 

" Scheibe takes a similarly careful attitude; p. 73. 

” Op. cit., p. 146. 

* Calvin (Tiibingen, 1909), p. 47, n. 15. Cf. E. Doumergue, Calvin, IV, 424. 

* A. Lang, Calvin, pp. 78 ff. 
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theological consequences. It is noteworthy, however, that he 
never admitted that the predestination idea excluded the pos- 
sibility of belief in free will.** Although a considerable change 
took place in his theological development, he never surren- 
dered those features of his theory of predestination which he 
exhibited in his earliest writings. His predestination dogma 
was based on his idea of the spirit, an idea which gives to all 
his thoughts a characteristic, regulative note and which distin- 
guished him particularly from Luther, while it related him 
closely to Zwingli. It is not at all impossible that Butzer is 
here indebted to the reformer of Zurich. The elect are those 
who have the spirit, and those who have the spirit are enabled 
to believe in the word and to express it by good works in a vir- 
tuous life according to the Scripture. The foundation of the 
church is not the word, but the spirit, which renders the word 
effective.** Both supplement each other since both emanate 
according to the order and the will of God from Christ, to 
whom he has given all power. The Kingdom of Christ is his 
rulership over those whom he has elected, i.e., those to whom 
he has given the spirit so that they can gather around the word, 
preach, and do it. In this respect the Kingdom of God is iden- 
tical with the church. The same interest prevails in Calvin’s 
thought; not only his doctrine of predestination, but also that 
of the word and the spirit are first to be found in Butzer. 

But in spite of this community of thought in connection 
with these leading phases of their theology, a dependence of 
Calvin upon Butzer could hardly be maintained, if there were 
not indications of an actual relationship between them. A lit- 
erary influence of Butzer on Calvin cannot be doubted. The 
latter expresses his gratitude to the Strassburger in most com- 
plimentary words in the Prefaces to his commentaries on the 


** Cf. his discussion in Metaphras. et Enarrat. in Epistolam ad Romanos (Strass- 
burg, 1536), pp. 388 ff. 
* Cf. Richard H. Griitzmacher, Wort und Geist (Leipzig, 1902), pp. 116-122; 


O. Ritschl, op. cit., pp. 129 ff.; W. Pauck, Das Reich Gottes auf Erden (Berlin, 
1928), pp. 5 ff.; 13 ff. 
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Epistle to the Romans,” on the Psalms,”* and on the gospels.”* 
Lang supposes also that Calvin used Butzer’s works already in 
preparation for the first edition of the Justitutes. 

To what degree Calvin can have received a knowledge of 
the Strassburg reformer during his years of study in France, 
cannot be made out with certainty. The traditional opinion 
refers frequently to the famous discourse of Nicolaus Cop 
(All Saints Day 1533, Paris), which Calvin wrote for his 
friend, the rector-to-be. Lang’ has shown that the author 
used a sermon from Luther’s church postil in Butzer’s latin 
translation. But, of course, that does not prove anything about 
the kind or even the possibility of Calvin’s acquaintance with 
Butzer’s books. Pannier” thinks that young Calvin heard his 
cousin Olivétan, who seems to have studied in Strassburg, 
speak of Butzer (in 1528)* and that, at Bourges, his profes- 
sor Volmar fully introduced him to the work of the latter. The 
first certain indication of Calvin’s knowledge of Butzer, which 
is in our reach, is given in a letter of Calvin to Butzer, which 
Herminjard* dates on September 4, 1534, and which is writ- 
ten from Noyon to the “Bishop of Strassburg,” imploring him 
for help in favor of a poor minister. In conclusion, Calvin 
writes: “Hoc pro tempore. Vale erudissime vir” as if he had 

* Calv. opp., 10, p. 404. Published in Strassburg, 1539. Cf. Scheibe, of. cit., pp. 
609 ff. 
* Calv. opp., 31 (1887), p. 13. 


* Tbid., 45 (1555), p. 4. Bucerum praesertim sanctae memoriae virum et eximi- 


um ecclesiae doctorem sum imitatus. Cf. Paul Wernle, Calvin (Tiibingen, 1910), 
pp. 34, 81. Lang mentions an influence of Butzer’s book: De vera cura animarum. 


Cf. Ref. und Gegenwart, p. 183. Opposing view: Doumergue, Calvin, IV, 30. 
” Calvin, p. 21. 
2 Paul Pannier, Calvin a Strassbourg (Paris, 1925), pp. 11, 13. 


“This assumption is based on a letter of Butzer to Farel, dated May (most 
probably 1528), which Kampschulte used for his theory that Calvin was a student 
of Butzer. Herminjard refuted this theory, suggesting that Butzer speaks of Olivé- 
tan. Cf. H. Eells, “Martin Butzer and the conversion of John Calvin,” Princeton 
Theol. Rev. (1924), p. 402. 


** Herminjard, III, 201 ff. 


* Tbid., p. 204. Cf. the discussion by Eells, op. cit., pp. 407 ff. 
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had previous connections with Butzer. It is much more prob- 
able that he was on friendly terms with Butzer’s fellow-pastor 


Capito, as the first letter from Butzer to Calvin (Strassburg, 
November 1, 1536)” seems to suggest it. It is written in a 
tone of respect which very significantly contrasts itself with 
the familiar language of Capito.” Its purpose is to arrange for 
a meeting with Calvin (now at Geneva) at a place of his con- 
venience where a)) mutual) and common problems sha)) be dis- 
cussed until an agreement of opinion is established. The last 
Sentences read as follows: 

Farewell, most learned and holy man, and do not despise my re- 


quest, giving me thereby new cause of sorrow. For it cannot be said 
how much I regretted that I was not privileged to make your ac- 


quaintance and to speak to you when you were here. At other times, 


Capito shared everything with me, I do not know which dark spirit 


made him so forgetful that he did not think of introducing you to me. 


Now he himself is very sorry about it. 


These words refer to Calvin’s visit in Strassburg at the end of 
1534," or, what is more probable to that of October, 15365 

It is most probable that the two reformers did not become 
personally acquainted with each other unti) the synod of Bern, 
which took place in 1537. Calvin refers to this meeting in his 
Setter to Butzer of January 12, 1538, written under the im- 
pression of the dismissal of Megander from the church of Bern, 
while the lutheranizing pastors Peter Kuntz and Sebastian 
Meyer, whom Calvin despised, were retained. He felt that 
Butzer’s efforts toward a union between the Swiss and the 
Wittenbergers on the basis of the Wittenberg Concord of 1536 
were responsib)e jor this upheava) at Bern. He addresses But- 
zer in a way that continued to be characteristic of his attitude 
toward the busy and famous man from Strassburg even after 
their relationship had developed into a cordial friendship. He 

* Herminjard, IV, pp. 117 ff.; cf. the correction of the date (not Dec. 1) by 
Eells, pp. 412 ff. 


* Thid., p. 119. ” Thid., p. 119, n. 7, 0, TO. 
* Cf. Eells, pp. 415 fi. * Calv. opp., to, pp. 137 ft. 
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reviews the opinions of Luther and of the Swiss from an im- 
partial point of view, asserting that he is vitally interested in a 
church union. However, he still favors the Swiss in contrast to 
the Lutherans. He appeals to Butzer that he attempt to bring 
the obstinate, narrowminded Wittenbergers to their senses. 
He himself takes—with some superiority—the position of an 
impartial although interested observer. As such, he, a man of 
twenty-nine years, has the courage to extend a severe admoni- 
tion to the renowned theologian and church-man, seventeen 
years his senior, Butzer is criticized for his diplomatic care- 
fulness in theological discussion, which originated out of a de- 
sire to provoke no one. Calvin writes to him: 

If you want a Christ, who is acceptable to all, you must not fabricate 


a new gospel for that purpose. . . . . After you have said that the 
veneration of Saints is produced in human superstition rather than found- 


ed in God’s word, you add at once, that one must, nevertheless, consider 


the writings of the church-fathers, and that a veneration, recommended 


by them, ought not to be entirely condemned. Thus you re-introduce 


constantly that authority by which every error can be represented as 


truth. But does it mean to keep God truly holy, if one grants so much to 
man, that His truth does no longer rule over us??? 

The letter shows the roya) freedom and superiority of Calvin, 
He was wi))ing to co-operate wherever, without danger of sac- 
rificing fundamental views, he could see a promise of success. 
This emphasis upon clarity in theological purpose and this im- 
partiality are characteristic of him in his relationship to But- 
zer to the end. 

Butzer does not seem to have been offended by the sever- 
ity of the criticism—he was accustomed to such a treatment! 
For when Calvin was forced to Jeaye his position at Geneva 
during the year 1538, he and Capito stretched every nerve to 
persuade Calvin to come to Strassburg. Butzer’s forceful ap- 
peal was finally successful.” 

While in Strassburg, Calvin was exposed to the full influ- 


 Thid., p. 142 f. 
* See Calvin’s own account in Opp., 31, pp. 25 i. Cf. Doumergue, I, 225 ff 
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ence of Butzer. In his letters to his friends,” one discovers an 
attitude much friendlier than before toward the man who bore 
not only the burden of the ecclesiastical reform of Strassburg 
and of Hesse, but also that of the upbuilding of a Protestant 
consciousness throughout the European world. Although he 
stil) emphasizes differences of opinion between them and his 
unwillingness to fo)low Butzer in every respect, he defends 
him with a cordiality and with the forcefulness that indicates 
clearly that their acquaintance has become close and intimate, 
This was the more important as Calvin spent a highly forma- 
tive period of his life in this attachment to Butzer. It is, there- 
fore, quite right that Pannier, in his admirable study on Cal- 
vin in Strassburg, stresses the possibility that Calvin became, 
during the years from 1538 to 1541, in many regards but- 
zerian.** He had many precious experiences; he deepened his 
theological views; and he made valuable observations of prac- 
tical church-organization. His views on predestination and on 
the Lord’s Supper became more precise. In regard to these 
doctrines, he was, when he left Strassburg, a pupil or follower 
of Butzer. Furthermore, there can hardly be a doubt that, in 
Strassburg, Calvin was introduced to the idea of a universal 
Protestantism, for the cause of which he worked so enthusi- 
astically and ceaselessly during the last years of his life. It 
was Butzer who called him to Frankfurt and asked to be ac- 
companied by him to the memorable religious peace-confer- 
ences, synods, and disputations of Hagenau and Regensburg 
in 1541. Through the mediatorship of Butzer, Calvin came 
into contact with German Protestantism and especially with 
Melanchthon. From that time on, he was almost another But- 
zer in his interests for a union of the Protestant churches.** In 

* Calv. opp., 10, pp. 341; 344 ff.; 348. 

*® Pannier, op. cit., pp. 9, 54 f. Cf. also the fascinating accounts of Doumergue in 
Calvin (1902), II, 293 ff. 

** Cf. Bohatec in Calvin-Studien (Tiibingen, 1909), p. 440; Lang, Calvin, pp. 
78, 192. Compare also the articles of Prof. McNeill on “Calvin’s Efforts toward the 


Consolidation of Protestantism,” Journal of Religion (1928), pp. 411, and on “‘Cath- 
olic Protestantism,” Canadian Journal of Religious Thought (1928), pp. 449 ff. 


———— 
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many respects, he brought to Butzer’s plans at least a partial 
realization. However, he never became butzerian in the sense 
of losing himself entirely to his cause. He always refused to 
attempt a church union at any price. He became rather more 
himself. Pannier has well said:**° “Calvin was, when he left 
Strassburg, more himself; he was more calvinistic—and that 
due to the nearness of Butzer.’”? Whatever he took away with 
him, he had made fully his own. Indeed, one cannot say that 
he transplanted thoughts or institutions into his world with- 
out correcting or improving them. Whether it is baptism, the 
Lord’s supper, predestination and the whole type of theology 
for which it stands; whether it is the idea that the school is 
most significant for an effective church-discipline, and the pic- 
ture of the Strassburg Academy; whether it is the order of 
worship or church-organization itself, and the idea of a united, 
world-wide Protestant church—he made them all calvinistic 
when he accepted them for himself and took them to Geneva. 
But nevertheless in all this lives Butzer. What he thought out 
and planned and recommended and inspired in all these re- 
spects becomes real through the understanding mind and the 
efficient hands of Calvin. 

The type of church which we call, in our day, calvinistic 
or reformed, is really a gift of Martin Butzer to the world, 
through the work of his strong and brilliant executive Calvin. 
The very peculiar relationship between the two men becomes 
quite clear in connection with this institution of ecclesiastical 
organization. Gustav Anrich has just published a study” on 
this very subject and shown very convincingly indeed how 
strangely the two worked hand in hand. Being of a funda- 
mentally equal religious disposition—both of them were under 
the influence of Humanism—thinking and acting, therefore, 
more or less in the same direction, tied to such cities as Strass- 
burg and Geneva, so similar in character and need, they finally 


* Op. cit., p. 55. 
** Strassburg und die calvinische Kirchenverfassung (Tiibingen, 1928). 
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found themselves. What the elder wanted to see fulfilled in 
plans that had busied his life, the younger eagerly made his 
own, erecting a building which he could rightly call his own 
property, but which never could have been thus built without 
the enhancing, stimulative, productive thought of the other. 
As we describe the building and its growth we represent 
the arguments of Professor Anrich: When Calvin returned to 
Geneva in 1541, he proposed at once to the city-magistrate a 
new church organization, and within a few weeks, he had won 
his case in the “Ordonnances ecclésiastiques.” Their most 
characteristic feature is the instalment of the four offices of 
pastors, teachers, elders, and deacons. The pastors are com- 
bined in the Congrégation, later on called the Vénérable Com- 
pagnie. The soul of the whole organization is not this pastoral 
group, but the Consistoire, consisting of the ministers and the 
elders. Its task is the execution of church discipline, which it 
may independently put into practice even unto excommunica- 
tion. Only for these two outstanding offices the method of ap- 
pointment and election is clearly stated: A pastor is selected 
by the Vénérable Compagnie, presented to the magistrate, 
and, if accepted, elected by the congregation, this election be- 
ing ratified by the magistrate. The twelve presbyters are ap- 
pointed upon the proposition of the pastors; all are members 
of the city-council. If one asks for the origin of this order, one 
is inclined to follow Calvin, who points to the New Testament. 
In the 1543 edition of the Jmstitutes he has given the scriptural 
proof by using the enumerations of the offices and gifts of the 
spirit in I Cor. 12 and Eph. 4. But after a careful study and 
examination of these references, it becomes evident that not 
the early Christian situation has been applied to the condi- 
tions of Geneva, but rather that the needs of the Genevan situ- 
ation have been projected into the New Testament. Since a 
scriptural origin of the church order seems not possible, it 
might be found, one thinks, in Calvin’s own proposal for 
church discipline of 1537. But therein one does not encounter 
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the term “elder,” nor the doctrine of the four offices as jus 
divinum, nor collegial ecclesiastical magistrates. Neither do 
the Institutes of 1536 or 1539 present the case differently, nor 
is the hint at other cities where church discipline had been in- 
troduced before, e.g. Basel, of value, since the characteristics 
of the Genevan order are lacking. One has to turn to Strass- 
burg. 

Begun in 1531 under the leadership of Jacob Sturm as the 
representative of the magistrate, church discipline had been 
fully constituted in the church order of 1534, with the collab- 
oration especially of Butzer. Three Kirchenpfleger or elders 
assist the pastor of each parish in his work of discipline. All 
pastors and three of the helpers, who take turns in attending 
the meetings, form the church assembly, convening twice a 
month. Pastors are called in the following way: After having 
passed an examination, the candidate preaches before the con- 
gregation, and the elders of the parish with twelve members 
of the congregation undertake the election, which has to be 
ratified by the magistrate.” 

This order was developed in protection of the church 
against the anabaptist sects. It resulted from a practical ne- 
cessity. It is most interesting to note that Butzer devised the 
theological theory for these institutions. In the Strassburg 
Catechisms of 1534, 1537, and 1543, in his book “De vera 
cura animarum” of 1538 and especially in his church-order for 
Hesse (accepted at Ziegenhain in 1538, published in 1539), 
he deduces from I Cor. 12 and Eph. 4 the theory of the divine- 
ly ordered offices of pastors, presbyters, deacons and also that 
of the teachers, although they became never so prominent as 
in Geneva. That these Strassburg offices were not installed 
upon the authority of the Bible, but that this biblical author- 

* The old Butzer seemingly wanted to exclude the congregation in this respect. 
According to De regno Christi, the ministers elect the elders, in contrast to the order 
of Strassburg, where he had the presbyters elected by the congregation, which led to 


the formation of conventicles. (Cf. W. Sohm, Die Schule Joh. Sturms und die 
Kirche Strassburgs [Miinchen, 1912], p. 163.) 
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ity was applied to a more or less accomplished organization is 
seen in the fact that deacons as city-officials had been at work 
since the twenties, when the city had undertaken the restora- 
tion of reorganized poor relief. Ecclesiastical poor relief was 
really never established in Strassburg, in spite of Butzer’s 
theory. 

These orders, it is true, were not fully realized. Butzer 
could never attain to the full co-operation of the magistrate— 
only in Hesse, he was quite successful. But there can be no 
doubt that Calvin was introduced by him to the Strassburg 
system of discipline. From Butzer he learned the theory of the 
jus divinum of ecclesiastical offices, especially that of the pres- 
byters. So far Anrich. 

It is, then, quite evident that the so-called calvinistic type 
of church organization originated very largely in Strassburg 
and in Butzer, whose ideas Calvin could put into practice. The 
growth of this organization illustrates better than anything 
else the fact that Calvin was butzerian in order to be himself. 
Professor Von Schubert has rightly said:** “What the contact 
with the spirit of Rome was to the founder of the order of the 
Jesuits, the contact with the spirit of Strassburg and of Butzer 
was to Calvin.” If one adds to the community of all those the- 
ological and ecclesiastical attitudes which we have mentioned 
also their identical estimation of social ethics, which Klingen- 
burg has fully investigated,” the affinity of the two reformers 
appears as truly astonishing. But whether that minimizes the 
originality of Calvin or of Butzer, is a question that cannot be 
answered. One will have to be satisfied with the fact that there 
existed in them a very close relationship of viewpoint. “Bucer 
et Calvin,” says Pannier,’ “étaient bien faits pour se com- 
prendre.” 

* Calvin (Tiibingen, 1909), pp. 13 f. 

* Georg Klingenburg, Das Verhdltnis Calvins zu Butzer auf Grund der wirt- 
schaftsethischen Bedeutung beider Reformatoren (Bonn, 1906). Cf. Doumergue, 
Calvin, V, 688 f.; compare also R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism 
(New York, 1926), pp. 105 ff. 

© Op. cit., p. 12. 
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We know that since their Strassburg days, this friendship 
was cordial. But its expression in correspondence is largely 
unknown to us, because only a few of their letters are pre- 
served. It is characteristic of both of them that, when Calvin 
was about to return to Geneva, Butzer wrote to Bern that Cal- 
vin was needed in Strassburg for the French congregation and 
the Academy as well as for the great tasks of Protestantism," 
and that Calvin wanted Butzer to accompany him to his city.*” 
A few examples of the intimacy that marked their relationship 
are still existing. On October 15, 1541, Calvin wrote to Butzer 
in a letter of thanks for his reception in Strassburg:** “If I 
should not live up to your expectations, you know well that I 
am in your power. Admonish, chastize, do all that a father is 
permitted to do to his son.” And Butzer, who held Calvin’s 
brilliance equalled only by that of Melanchthon,* and who 
longed for Calvin just as much as for Capito, who had been 
taken by the plague of 1541,°° was no less intimate in his let- 
ters to Calvin. Thus he ends a hearty letter of consolation and 
encouragement:** “Sed tu meum cor, meus animus (thou, 
my heart, my soul), semper tuo, imo Christi bono, omnium 
omnia mala vinces, quo ad licuerit . . . Tuus totus (thine 
wholly) Bucerus.” ; 

The few letters of Butzer, written during the following 
years, which are still in existence give chiefly information 
about political and ecclesiastical affairs.*7 Only with the year 
1547, the letters become more frequent and also more imme- 

“ Herminjard, VI, 242 f. “ Doumergue, II, 7or. 


“Calv. opp., 11, p. 299: Et si qua in re spei vestrae non respondeam, scis me 
sub tua protestate esse. Admoneas, castiges, omnia facias quae patri licent in filium. 

“Herminjard, VI, 235 (letter to O. Myconius of Basel [Sept., 1541]: Datis 
ergo operam ut juvete virum certe eximium, et cujus perfecto parem, excepto Philip- 
po, nullum habemus, ardore, eloquentia et judicio). 


“To A. Blaurer; T. Schiess, Briefwechsel der Gebriider Blaurer (Freiburg, 
1910), II, 133. 

“ Herminjard, VIII, 150 f. 

“E.g., Calv. opp., 10, pp. 414 ff. (July 7, 1542); pp. 456. (Oct. 28, 1542); pp. 
634 f. (Oct. 28, 1543); ibid., 12, pp. 152 ff. (Aug. 29, 1545); pp. 162 f. (Sept. 8, 1545). 
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diate and open in tone and emotion. The dark days of the Em- 
peror’s warfare against the Protestants and of the Interim 
were approaching. Butzer saw his life-work endangered: 
God’s avenging hand was stretched out over his unfaithful 
people.** God himself was demanding the supreme sacrifice 
for the sake of faith. Butzer was willing to give it.*” In these 
years, he proved that he was a man of firm, courageous deci- 
sion. But his heart was trembling, and in his sad letters he de- 
plores the situation of the German church, beseeching his 
friends for their prayers, so that the vain, faint hope for a vic- 
tory of the Gospel might perhaps be fulfilled.” He prepared 
himself for the exile. He feared that he would have to leave 
the city which he loved with all his heart, in order to dwell in a 
foreign land. But in the fall of 1548, he expressed the hope 
that in such a case the Lord might give him an opportunity to 
see the churches of Geneva.” When his fate became more cer- 
tain and when he had probably already decided to go to Eng- 
land, he had still the wish to bid farewell to the friend person- 
ally. Evidently Calvin was again close to his heart, for he 
signs his letters again: Tuus totus Bucerus.** His hope was 
not to be fulfilled; he fled to England, never to return, on 
April 6, 1549. 

None of Calvin’s letters of this period are preserved. But 
we can still read a few which he wrote to England. They are 
examples of his fine, noble sensitiveness and tact, for it cannot 
have been easy to deal with Butzer, who was broken in health 
and in spirit and who saw his course ended. But Calvin’s af-. 
fection was still strong and fresh. 

Butzer was homesick in London and in Cambridge. He 


“* Cf. Calv. opp., 12, pp. 507; 520f., 555 f. 

” Ibid., 13, p.5. 

© Ibid., pp. 147 ff.; 181 f.; 197 ff. 

" Ibid., p. 56: Tum forsan dabit, ut quod expetii toties, videam vestras ec- 
clesias. 

* Ibid., p. 199. 

* Ibid., pp. 350, 358, 574. 
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longed for his family and for his friends, and he suffered be- 
cause they did not write to him. He suspected that they had 
left him, turning to the Zurichers under the leadership of Bul- 
linger, who saw in him a menace to the cause of the Gospel, 
blaming him for having obscured the doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper. The Swiss animosity against Butzer had turned into 
hatred. Already in 1546, referring to the death of Luther 
(February 19, 1546), Bullinger had written to A. Blarer,” 
who was not only his but also Butzer’s friend: 

But I would begin to hope for the better, if Butzer also would be 
called by the Lord; for there lives no other man in our days, who gives 
more hopes to the Papists and who disputes about the Lord’s supper in an 
obscurer way than this Butzer. ... . So much is certain: Now that 
Luther is dead, Butzer will dive deeper into his union efforts, because un- 
til now he was miserably afraid of Luther, in his cause. 


About Butzer in England he wrote: 


Butzer is in England and remains fully himself. What Germany had 
accepted from him, England will also accept. May the Lord protect her 
from evil and may He give him a better mind or a better end (meliorem 
mentem vel meliorem metam). In such an ungrateful and bad time, how- 
ever, there must be instruments of anger and corruption. The Lord Jesus 
may have mercy with his people! °° 


Calvin knew all about this. He not only consoled Butzer, 
but he defended him also. He requested Bullinger,” informing 
him of Butzer’s complaints, that he should tell Hooper, who 
was taking Bullinger’s side, to treat Butzer as he, one of the 
foremost servants of Christ, deserved. He assured Bullinger 
constantly of his friendship with Butzer: “I should do wrong 
to the church of God, if I should hate or despise him, not to say 


* Schiess, II, 442 f. 

* August 11, 1549 to A. Blarer; Schiess, III, 56. Note the following verses of a 
satirical poem on Butzer (communicated by A. Erichson in his little book Martin 
Butzer, der elsdssische Reformator (Strassburg, 1891], p. 33): Butzer der butzt auch 
am Rhein, Nimmt zuletzt ganz England ein. 

* Calv. opp. 13, p. 489. To Farel he wrote (August 18, 1550, ibid., pp. 624 f.) 
that he would not mention the Zurichers again in his letters to Butzer, in order not 
to hurt his feelings. 
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anything about his merit for me personally.”’’ Or: “Ofcourse, 
I am sometimes of another opinion than you, but my heart is 
not at all estranged from you; just as I keep friendship with 
Butzer, although, in all freedom, I think sometimes otherwise 
than he.”** To Butzer himself he wrote cordial letters, not 
quite as intimate as one might expect. He wrote to Edward VI 
and to the Lord of Somerset,” assisting Butzer in his efforts 
for a reformation in England. He expressed his regret that he 


could not have asked Butzer’s advice in connection with a let- 
ter to Melanchthon.® He advised him—the best council to a 


homesick man—to write books in order to make his wonderful 
gifts useful to the church.** And what was probably of more 


value to Butzer than anything else: He succeeded in having 
the Consensus Tigurinus accepted. Not without having asked 


for Butzer’s opinion and not without praising his assent,** he 
pursued a work that was dearest to Butzer’s heart. When he 


announced the friend’s death (February 28, 1551) to Bul- 
linger he said that he felt lonesome like an orphan.** No doubt 


he loved him much. If we remember that Butzer had been one 
of his chief teachers, we know why. 


™ Ibid., 12, p. 729: Sed obsecro te, mi Bullingere, quo iure nos a Bucero aliena- 


remus quum huic nostrae confessioni quam posui subscribat? Ego virtutes et raras 
et permultas, quibus vir ille excellit, in praesentia non praedicabo. Tantum dicam me 


ecclesiae Dei gravem iniuriam facturum, si hunc vel oderim vel contemnam. Taceo 
ut de me privatim sit meritus. 

5 Thid., 13, p. 168. 

To Seymour: ibid., 13, pp. 16f., 18f., 64 ff., 528 ff. To Edward V1: ibid., 
13, pp. 660 ff.; 14, pp. 30 ff., 38 ff., 341 ff. 

© Calv. opp., 20, pp. 4o1f, This letter was written a few days before Butzer’s 
death. Butzer never read it. 

* [bid., pp. 393 f. * [bid., 13, PP- 424; 457) 534 f. 

 Ibid., 14, p. 106: Nuncius de Anglia nondum rediit. Sed interea de Buceri 
morte certior factus magnum accepi dolorem. Quod nollem, brevi sentiemus quan- 
tam ecclesia Det iacturam fecerit. Satis dum vivebat reputabam quam praeclaris 
dotibus excellerit: quam utilis adhuc nobis foret, melius nunc demum ex orbitate 


ipsa agnosco. To Viret he writes a few weeks later (ibid., pp. 121 f.): Moeror quem 
ex Buceri morte concepi sollicitudinem ac metum auget..... Quam multiplicem in 


Bucero iacturam fecerit, quoties in mentem venit, cor meum prope larcerari sentio. 
And still a few weeks later to Farel (ibid., p. 133): De Buceri obitu nihil attigeram, 


ne vulnus meum scinderem. 
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After having observed this friendship and the indebted- 
ness of Calvin to Butzer, one wonders why the latter never re- 
ceived the proper credit for his contributions and how it could 
happen that Calvin so entirely overshadowed him. An answer 
to this question can be found by a comparison of the goal that 
the two men had set to themselves and to their work. 

During the controversy of 1544 between the Lutherans 
and the Swiss, Bullinger once used the expression buceri- 
sare®* (verbutzern or butzern) , having in mind Butzer’s meth- 
od of reconciling the divergent views on the Lord’s Supper. 
By coining that word, he testified to the fact that Butzer 
represented an original type of Protestant theologian. It was 
because of this very fact that the Strassburger had so many 
enemies and that even his friends disagreed with him. He 
himself was well aware of the animosity his activity and view- 
point caused, but although he grew sometimes weary, he never 
ceased to pursue his ends. He was driven on by a decision 
which he had clearly defined to himself and which was the 
heart of all his work. Its note is prominent in all his writings, 
in commentaries, pamphlets, and letters. For our purpose it 
may suffice to concentrate our attention on the correspondence 
with the Blarers, of whom at least Ambrosius (of Konstanz) 
always understandingly tried to take his side. 

Butzer was blamed for conceding too much to the Luth- 
erans or to the Catholics. But he declared:” “I condemn the 
Erasmian caution and the Saxon ambition; I seek the simplic- 
ity of Christ.”” What he meant by this he explained at an- 
other occasion: 

My aim is, although I pursue it not always with the necessary 


warmth and broadmindedness, that the Christians recognize and em- 


brace each other in love; for all defects in customs and judgment result 
from the fact that because of weak concord the spirit of Christ misses its 


effect... .. How well do I understand now, since my attitude toward 
Luther, Philipp (Melanchthon) and others is purer, their pious writings 


at which I had before so much to criticize.** 


“ Schiess, II, 308. * Tbid., I, 721. * Tbid., I, 742. 
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He intentionally wanted to overcome the differences in theol- 
ogy, because a theological faith as such did not seem to com- 
prehend all the essence of Christianity. “In true theology,” 
he wrote,” “everyone knows so much rightly as he expresses in 
life.’ The same principle is described in the gospel Commen- 
tary in these beautiful words: “True theology is not theoret- 
ical or speculative. Its aim is rather action, i.e. a godlike life.” 
Through a faith that was effectively expressing itself in love, 
he wished to see the realization of the communio sanctorum.” 
‘“Communion”’—that was his great ideal. Everything had to 
serve to this end. 

For nobody truly knows Christ who does not feel the necessity of a 


communion, of mutual care and discipline among his members. ... . 


Christ suffered and taught for no other purpose but that we should be 
one and embrace each other with the same love with which he embraced 


us, and that we should seek our mutual salvation with the same eagerness 
with which he sought ours.*° 


Hence his emphasis upon church discipline. No communion 


of love could exist, he thought, without discipline. 
Such an ideal was new and original in the compass of Prot- 
estant theology. It is interesting to note that Butzer attrib- 


uted the ideal of communion now to the local congregation and 
then to the church at large. In this latter respect, he was still 


under the powerful impression of medieval ecclesiasticism and 
universalism. Christ, the head of the one church, the corpus 
Christi—to this medieval church concept he gave a Protestant 


flavor. He pointed out: 


Christ, the head, is working in one body which is connected with him 
and consists of well connected and cooperating members. O pernicious 
blindness, that even the best Evangelicals do not recognize what it means 


* Ibid., 1,648: In vera theologia tantum quisque rite novit quantum vita ex- 
primit. 

* Enarr. in quat. Ev. (Basel, 1536): Vera theologia non theoretica et specula- 
tiva, sed activa et practica est. Finis siquidem ejus agere est, hoc est vitam vivere 
deiformem. 

® Schiess, I, 774: Religio nititur fide efficiente communionem sanctorum. 

® Tbid., II, 131 f. 
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to believe in a catholic church and in a communion of saints, and to be 


members of Christ.74 


These are terms and words in which the medieval Catholics 
used to define their universalism.” When Butzer spoke or 
wrote them, he filled them with a new passion, described by 
“faith and love,’”’ which he had learned from Luther and 
Zwingli. For him, this passion culminated in the doctrine of 
predestination and thereby he broke medievalism. But one 
senses stil] the atmosphere of the Dominican order, in which 
Butzer received his education, and one hears, if ever so softly, 
the great Thomas, when one reads: “The Kingdom of God is 
the church of Christ”; but the Protestant explains: “It lies in 
nothing that is external per se, but in faith and justice, and in 


such a use of external things as faith dictates.” Butzer was a 
Catholic with a Protestant heart. 
As such he desired to be a Paul to his contemporaries; and 


he also had the wide-open heart of the great apostle. 

If we cannot agree (congredi), we are neither against nor of Christ. 
He promised that he would be in the midst of those who gather together 
in his name; if we cannot come together in his name, we cannot pray to 
him either.*° All who read Paul, must know how Paul and all true Chris- 
tians promoted the protection and the development of the communion of 
saints and their agreement (consensus) in all things. By the ministry of 
the word faith is born and nourished; that is why the apostle traversed 
land and sea and sent out his (pupils) with such eagerness; now another 
spirit is at the helm, which flees all union (congressum ).”° 


The same passion that sent Paul restlessly around the world 
was driving him on to make Christ the ruler “to whom the 


™ Schiess, II, 1109. 

“Tt is most interesting to observe how often the judgments of Gierke, Mait- 
land, Figgis apply also to Butzer. Cf. O. Gierke, Genossenschaftsrecht, III (Berlin, 
1887). English translation by F. W. Maitland, Political theories of the M.A. (Cam- 
bridge, 1900); F. N. Figgis, “Respublica Christiana,” in Transactions of the Royal 
Hist. Soc., 3d series (London, 1911), V, 63 ff. 

8 “Fides et caritas” is another slogan in Butzer’s theology. Note how F. W. L. 
Baum (Capito and Butzer [Elberfeld, 1860]) emphasizes it in his representation of B. 
™ Herminjard, VI, 20. This is the theme of his last work, De regno Christi. 

* Schiess, I, 773. * Ibid., I, 772 f. 
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Father has given not only some regions of Germany but the 
whole globe.”*’ One is almost tempted to say, that like the 
apostle, he desired to be a Jew to the Jews and a Greek to the 
Greeks, in order that Christ might become true king of all his 
believers. 

But another Paul was claimed by Luther and by Calvin, a 
Paul that knew no compromise. If Butzer stressed the words 
“love” and “communion” most of all, Calvin emphasized, one 
may say, “faith” and “faithful.” The famous saying of Hun- 
deshagen: “Die Dogmatik ist bei den Reformierten nur ein 
locus in der Kirche, bei den Lutheranern umgekehrt die Kirche 
nur ein locus in der Dogmatik,’”’* is more appropriate in re- 
gard to Butzer than to Calvin. 

Butzer—if it is permitted to speak in very general terms 
—thought of religion first of all as ministering to man’s salva- 
tion, while Calvin related it primarily to the eternal God. But- 
zer was a humanistic, social biblicist, Calvin a theocentric 
biblicist. Calvin could always hold fast to one steady firm 
pole, which he called majestas Dei, but Butzer was shifting 
and changing for the sake of the communio sanctorum. That 
is why the doctrine of predestination finds a clear logical place 
in Calvin’s theological system, while Butzer started out to use 
it as a means to analyze and to command a practical, socio- 
logical situation, later on compelling himself to think it out 
to its full theological consequences. That is why Calvin could 
afford either to differ from others in his opinions and yet keep 
friendship or to differ and break radically, while Butzer could 
neither stop to seek in friendship also some agreement of opin- 
ion nor radically break with anyone. Calvin could be cruel; 
Butzer could not and he was no less energetic than Calvin! — 
for the cura animarum came first. 

All this leads us to understand why Butzer was barely re- 
membered by the side of Calvin. And yet—he was the father 
of Calvinism. 


* Tbid., I, 641. * G. O. Ritschl, of. cit., p. 129, n. 26. 
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I, THE FORMS OF ECCLESIASTICAL TAXATION AND 
FINANCIAL ABUSES 


INANCIAL abuses of the Roman ecclesiastical.system 
on the eve of the English Reformation fall into four 
typical groups centering around (1) vacancies, (2) ad- 
ministering the sacraments, (3) the church courts, and (4) 
papal taxation. Vacancies involved papal provisions, the 
payment of annates, installations, the spolia, pluralities, ab- 
senteeism, bestowal of the pallium, and the collection of in- 
numerable petty fees.’ Administering the sacramental offices 
multiplied absolutions, indulgences, masses, dispensations and 
imposed fees for the seven sacraments.” The dispensing of jus- 
tice was made oppressive by excessive fees and fines of the 
church courts, probating wills, and expensive appeals to 
Rome.’ The regular taxation included tithes, Peter’s pence, 
mortuaries, visitation fees, and various customary dues.* 
Other economic abuses were manifest but not so outspoken, 
such as the tacit obligation to pay the delinquent tribute 
money promised by King John. There was an alleged malad- 
ministration of ecclesiastical wealth, and complaints as to loss 
of time and money in observing needless holy days.° 
*Gee and Hardy, Documents Illustrative of English Church History (London, 
1914), pp. 149, 179, 201 ff. 
? Tbid., p. 148. ° Tbid., pp. 146-48, 187 ff. 
*Lagarde, The Latin Church in the Middle Ages (New York, 1915), pp. 304- 


44; Ranke, History of the Popes (London, 1891), I, 305-18, 350-58; Capes, English 
Church in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries (London, 1900), pp. 262 ff. 


° Gee and Hardy, of. cit., p. 150. 
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Most of these financial irregularities were longstanding 
ones, and some of them had been the cause of acute crises, 
even calling forth threats of schism from the papacy, in the 
course of the three centuries preceding the Reformation.° The 
medieval church had developed intricate financial machinery 
by means of which it collected large sums derived from fees, 
lands, fines, and regular taxation.’ Its economic interests cov- 
ered all Western Europe, and the papal exchequer was organ- 
ized accordingly. The church had long enriched its coffers by 
impoverishing the peoples, and its methods had been long re- 
sented. “I have frequently entered the office of my lord, the 
pope,” wrote the Spanish confessor of John XXII, “where I 
have seen bankers, ecclesiastics occupied with counting piles 
of crowns, tables loaded with money. May Christ who was 
poor cast out now and forever this business from the church.’”* 
“Money does everything at the Roman court. If you do not 
know this turn to its customs and ways. It loves causes, suits, 
and quarrels because they cannot be carried on without money. 
High persons receive dispensations so long as they give suffi- 
cient money. This marvelous vanity and cupidity of the Ro- 
man court has aroused scandal against it throughout the whole 
eae Lord Jesus, either take away the pope from our 
midst, or lessen the power he assumes among the people.’” 
Clement V was said to have amassed a fortune of about four- 
teen million dollars. On his deathbed Innocent IV exclaimed 
to relatives that stood near: ‘‘Why do you weep, wretched be- 
ings; have I not left you all rich?””* Thus it was that papal 


*See two articles by the writer in the Princeton Theological Review, October, 
1927, and in the Anglican Theological Review, April, 1928. 

"Herrick, A History of Industry and Commerce, p. 97; Arrowsmith, Prelude to 
the Reformation, London, 1923, chap. v. 

* Lagarde, op. cit., p. 343. 

* Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward I and II (Stubbs ed., London, 1882), 
Roll Series, II, 199. 

* Milman, History of Latin Christianity (London, 1896), Bk. xii, p. 51; La- 
garde, op. cit., p. 343. 

* Matthew of Paris, Chronicles of England (Bohn ed., London, 1850), III, tor. 
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exactions fattened the coffers of Rome by draining wealth 
from all Europe and affecting all classes. According to La- 
garde, nothing did so much as the pontifical financial system 
to detach the nations from the Apostolic See.” 

England had been long a principal source of papal exploi- 
tation. A pope of the twelfth century alluded to that land as 
his inexhaustible fountain of riches.” A writer of the late 
thirteenth century said: ‘Among all other provinces of the 
world, England feels most the oppressions of the lord, the 
pope.’”* England abounded in wealth and the English clergy 
were richly endowed in lands and revenues. Not only had it 
been a fertile field for papal exactions in the past, but it re- 
mained such until the ecclesiastical revolt of the sixteenth 
century. A description of the nature, origin, and popular re- 
action toward certain outstanding forms of ecclesiastical tax- 
ation and financial abuses is quite necessary in determining 
the part they played in consummating the breach with the 
Roman See. A number of these abuses will be described at 
this juncture as the basis of discontent for which the Reforma- 
tion Parliament saw fit to voice its protests and promulgate 
its legislation against the financial methods of the church. A 
description of a few of the abuses will be reserved for the place 
where the acts passed by the Reformation Parliament abolish- 
ing them are discussed. 

In regard to that group of abuses centering around vacan- 
cies, the matter of papal provisions was still a cause of grave 
misgivings in England on the eve of the Reformation. The 
practice meant the filling of ecclesiastical livings with incum- 
bents of foreign birth and interests, and it had been the occa- 
sion of several grave crises in the past. The idea had its origin 
in the claim that feudal privileges were extended to church 
benefices when England became a papal fief in 1215."° As 

Lagarde, op. cit., p. 342. * Herrick, op. cit., p. 98. 

* Chronicles, Edward I and II, of. cit., p. 190. 


* Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce (Cambridge, 1910), 
1 979. 
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early as 1231 popular demonstrations were organized against 
the papal incumbents, and in 1307 the barons complained to 
Edward I that the best livings belonged to absentee foreign- 
ers.’° The wave of patriotism incident to the Hundred Years’ 
War served to check the practice, so that by 1351 the Statute 
of Provisors of Benefices was enacted. The measure came at a 
time when the pope, Clement VI, is said to have had 100,000 
such appointees in Europe.’ The statute tended to check the 
practice to a degree, but the evil persisted in the early six- 
teenth century. Papal patronage of this sort was looked upon 
as a national menace in two ways: it jeopardized the defense 
of the realm by filling England with foreigners, and it im- 
poverished the kingdom by the export of vast wealth to 
Rome.” 

Closely allied to the practice of papal provisions was the 
combined evil of pluralities and non-residence. This twin 
menace also rooted far into the past and had proved a cause 
of discontent.” A synod of 1268 passed a canon against the 
practice, but it failed to check the system. John Mansel, court 
chaplain of Henry III, controlled immense wealth, much of 
which came from his seven hundred plural livings.*” In 1283 
Archbishop Peckham again made a strenuous but abortive 
effort to remedy the abuse.” In 1362 the Bishop of Ely dis- 
covered that certain clerks of his diocese held as high as twen- 
ty livings each, and at the time of the Reformation single 

%* Adams and Stevens, Select Documents of English Constitutional History 
(New York, 1921), p. 117; Roger of Wendover, Flowers of History (London, 1849), 
II, 151, 154; Matthew of Paris, op. cit., I, 119 f., 121, 126. 

™ Capes, op. cit., p. 86. For the year 1342 alone I count ninety petitions for 
such appointments. Twelve of them are in behalf of relatives of the pope. See Papal 
Registers, Vol. I, including years 1342-1419. 

* Walsingham, Historia Anglicana (London, 1863), Roll Series, II, 28; Wyclif, 


Latin Works, De Simonia, Wyclif Society Publications, p. 54 f.; Adams and Stevens 
op. cit., p. 119; Traill, Social England (London, 1902), III, 147, 159. 

* Matthew of Paris, op. cit., II, 44, 60, 406. 

» Ibid., III, 7. 

7 Capes, op. cit., p. 22; Collier, An Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain (Lon- 
don, 1852), II, 560. 
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priests held as many as twelve benefices.” Pluralities tended 
to a monopoly of clerical livings and to a concentration of 
wealth into the hands of a few. Absenteeism drained the local 
parishes of money essential to their upkeep and caused whole 
communities to be neglected in spiritual matters. “As for spir- 
itual men,” wrote Strype, “they affected mightily courtly liv- 
ing, taking of pleasure, and had little residence upon their 
benefices. .... They for the most part followed divers 
trades and occupations secular; some were surveyors of land, 
some receivers, some stewards, some clerks of the kitchen, 
many gardeners and orchardmakers.’** Foreign pluralists 
drew much money from the kingdom and thus stirred up dis- 
content and suspicion. In 1534, when the bishops of Sarum 
and Worcester were deprived because they were foreigners 
dwelling at Rome, the instrument of deprivation asserted: 
“By reason of the present foreign incumbents dwelling abroad, 
all the spiritual offices of the diocese are decayed, and great 
quantities of gold, silver, and treasure to the yearly sum of 
3,000 pounds at least have been conveyed and taken out of 
the realm .... and daily is like to be conveyed, to the 
great impoverishing of the realm.’””** In another document of 
this same time it was asserted that pluralists “not only col- 
lect and convoy such money, but by semblance of visitation do 
undermine to know the secrets of the king and of the realm; 
which disclosed often times doth great hurt as well to the mer- 
chants of this realm as otherwise.” 

The spolia was a papal claim on the personal property of 
a bishop in case of his demise. It originated in the popular local 
custom of an earlier day by which the episcopal residence was 
violently sacked when made vacant by death. The kings put 

* Collier, op. cit., III, 128; Gibson, Codex Juris Ecclesiastici Anglicani (London, 
5713); 11, 927. 

* Strype, Ecclesiastical Memorials relating chiefly to Religion under Henry VIII 
(Oxford, 1822), I, 606. 

* Burnet, History of the Reformation in England (Clarendon Press, 1865), 
IV, 192. 

*5 Strype, op. cit., 1, 206. 
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a stop to mob assault of this sort, but appropriated the prop- 
erty themselves. When church councils objected to this kind 
of secularization of ecclesiastical wealth, Innocent IV finally 
had such intestate property revert to the Apostolic See. The 
claim had never been relinquished. 

The servitia were fees paid by bishops and abbots for nom- 
ination, consecration, and confirmation to office. The tax did 
not appear until the thirteenth century, but it continued up to 
the Reformation.*° The monks of St. Edmundsbury were 
forced to pay to the papacy 800 marks for the confirmation of 
their abbot in 1248. An appeal to Rome over his confirmation 
cost the prior of Ely 15,000 pounds sterling. In 1218 the Bish- 
op of Lincoln paid 1,000 marks to be installed by the pope, 
and he paid an additional 100 marks to the papal legate. 
“Clement V lived cherlie by the monie which he got from bish- 
ops coming to him for confirmation.”*’ A regular tariff was 
ultimately fixed for various promotions, but the fee usually 
amounted to a third of one year’s revenues of the office.** 

The pallium entailed the payment of a large sum of money 
by an archbishop when the insignia of his office was conferred 
by the pope. King Canute complained that vast sums were 
extracted from his archbishops by this means.** The practice 
had begun, in fact, with Pope Gregory the Great, and con- 
tinued still to be a papal demand in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

The second type of financial abuses, namely, the exaction 
of fees for administering the usual offices of the church, was 
also much in evidence in the early sixteenth century, and it 
contributed to the break with the papacy in 1533. In 1529 the 
Commons petitioned the king that the sacraments and sacra- 
mentals be freely rendered.” The seven sacraments, indul- 


*° Migne, Latin Patrologia, LXXVII, 1337. 

** Matthew of Paris, op. cit., II, 282; Capes, op. cit., p. 223; Holinshed, Chron- 
icles of England, Scotland, and Ireland (London, 1807), II, 348. 

** Lagarde, op. cit., p. 326. »® Ibid., p. 328; Migne, op. cit., CLI, 1182. 


© Gee and Hardy, op. cit., p. 148. 
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gences, dispensations, chanting of mass, prayers, and kindred 
spiritual services were made a means of procuring money 
much resented by the people. It had long been so, for Piers 
the Plowman in the ‘“‘field full of folk” portrayed the greed of 
priest and prelate in the fourteenth century. Those priests 
were confessors for the salary involved, pardoners ran about 
with papal bulls as wares, and parsons were seen to “sing for 
simony.” Wyclif complained that ordination, penance, mar- 
riage, baptism, confirmation, extreme unction, and burial all 
entailed petty fees.** Payment for chanting masses became a 
matter of royal bounty and subsidy by Henry VII and Cath- 
erine of Aragon.” 

Absolutions, dispensations, and indulgences were also se- 
rious grievances. In the reign of Henry III, absolutions bred 
a discontent that verged on schism, and they were sold at a 
fixed price until their abolition at the Council of Trent.** A 
dispensation to marry within the fourth degree cost eight flor- 
ins; the usual marriage fee was from six to twelve pence; mar- 
riage on prohibited days was allowed for an additional fee.** 
Indulgences were never the crying abuse in England that they 
proved to be on the Continent, yet they were much in evi- 
dence. 

The third type of ecclesiastical abuses, that is, the ones 
connected with the church courts, will be taken up with the 
action of the Reformation Parliament concerning them. In 
regard to the fourth type, papal taxation, tithes and mortu- 
aries were by far the most grievous and burdensome. Tithes 
seem to have been collected by the clergy from very early 
times, but a special system of tithing by the papacy emerged 
in financing the Crusades. The Saladin tithe was imposed by 


“Matthew, The English Works of Wyclif Hitherto Unprinted (London, 1880), 
Pp. 164, 167, 184; Arnold, Select English Works of John Wycliffe (London, 1869), 


III, 279-81, 393; Skeats, Vision of Piers the Plowman, Passus I, p. 6 f., 55-65. 
* Calander of Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, Part I, 1, 1; X, 15. 
* Matthew of Paris, op. cit., II, 250, 261; Migne, op. cit., CCXV, 46. 
“ Lagarde, op. cit., p. 339. 
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the King of France as early as 1146, and it was introduced 
into England by Richard I. In the course of time the papacy 
applied it universally, and by 1300 the tithing power was 
wholly in the hands of the popes, who maintained it until the 
time of the Protestant revolt. In 1291 the taxation lists of 
Nicholas IV were compiled as a basis for reckoning the tithe 
in Britain. 

Theoretically tithes were of two kinds: one collected on 
incomes, and the other on the products of the land. A to per 
cent income tax would today be thought unbearable by the 
small taxpayer, yet that was what the church imposed on the 
laity. Not only farmers and cottagers were bound to deliver a 
strict tithe of all produce, but merchants, shop men, and poor 
artisans were expected to give two shillings out of each pound 
they earned. The tithe on wages and profits was never suc- 
cessfully collected, but it was demanded and efforts to collect 
it were unceasing. At times its payment was made a matter of 
appeal to the conscience by assuming the tithe to be an obla- 
tion.*® 'Tithes on the products of the land were definitely hxed 
and strictly exacted. Schemes were devised to reduce the im- 
position of the tenth to a nicety.”’ Between church and people, 
tithes, offerings, and oblations were the source of constant 
friction continuing to the Reformation. 

Closely akin to tithes and oblations was the mortuary, 
which was regarded as a surety against delinquent payment 
of such faxes neglected during the life of the deceased. In 
the fourteenth century the second best anima) was officially 
marked as the corpse present of the clergy. The lord of the 
manor came to claim the heriot, and the priest, the mortuary. 
In many cases the animal was redeemed by the estate for 


money, but this did not mitigate the burden.”’ In case there 
was no live stock, personal property could be taken.”* Later a 


* Borough Customs, Selden Society Publications, 11, 207. 
* Coulton, Social Life in England (Cambridge, 1912), p. 215. 
* Oliver, Monasticon Dioecesis Oxoniensis (London, 1846), p. 282. 


* Borough Customs, of. cit., p. 211. 
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personal property mortuary was commonly imposed on the 
middle classes of the towns. Not long before the Reformation, 
Richard Hunne, a rich merchant of London, was sued in a 
church court, imprisoned, and secretly murdered in prison be- 
cause he refused to pay a mortuary of this sort. The case 
stirred London to the depths.*® In spite of a number of at- 
tempts to mitigate the evils of the practice, mortuaries proved 
a menace to peace between church and people until their aboli- 
tion under Henry VIII. 

Begging friars, visitation fees and fines, and various petty 
customary dues were other methods by which the clergy 
filched money from the people. The latter especially were not 
only petty but annoying. There was the baptisma) penny, 
mass penny, Cirage, orbits, plough money, and various per- 
sonal dues. “When a couple is married, the husband ought to 
put the ring and silver on the book at the church door, and a)) 
sha)l be given to the wife except four pence, which is for the 
clerk. And the husband at mass ought to offer one pence and 
the wife one pence at most. . . . . When anyone dies, some- 
one ought to offer one pence which is called the mass penny. 
... . Every house should give cirage three times a year... .. 
At her purification a woman ought to offer two and a half 
pence.’’*® 

It was financial abuses such as the ones mentioned that 
led the Reformation Parliament to voice a protest and to en- 
act a number of measures either to mitigate the evils or to do 
away with them altogether. The principal work of this parlia- 
ment was a series of legislative acts relating to finances that 
consummated a breach with the papacy, but for over a quarter 
of a century such a step had been in preparation because of 
the bitter agitation against ecclesiastica) financia) irregu)ar- 
ities. 

” Burnet, op. cit., I, 41; Foxe, Acts and Monuments (London, 1846), IV, 183 f. 


“ Borough Customs, op. cit., II, 208 f.; Capes, op. cit., p. 262; Floyer, Studies 
in the History of English Church Endowments (London, 1917), pp. 103 f. 
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If. REVIVAL OF DISCONTENT AND AGITATION OVER 
ECCLESIASTICAL FINANCIAL ABUSES 

The discontent over papa) financia) abuses manifest im- 
mediately before the reformation in England was a renewal of 
popular opposition after nearly a century of comparative Jul). 
John Wyclif had sorely denounced the financial irregularities 
of the clergy, and his followers went to the extreme of at- 
tempting to put into practice his theory for the disendowment 
of the clergy. From the defeat of Sir John Oldcastle, the last 
preat organizer of the Lollard movement, in 1415, over a cen- 
tury elapsed before the next acute crisis In 1533, but in the 
meantime anti-ecclesiastical agitation had again set in soon 
after the accession of Henry VII in 1485. The era of guiet 
may be attributed to foreign distraction due to a renewal of 
the Hundred Years War, and to domestic preoccupations in- 
cidenta) to the Wars of the Roses. The Lancastrian loyalty to 
the church in suppressing heresy also had much to do with the 
situation. When peace was again finally assured after the bat- 
tle of Bosworth, and when the constructive foreign and do- 
mestic policies of Henry VII brought on a new prosperity, the 
discontent over ecclesiastical abuses was suddenly revived, 

In the meantime two situations had developed that tended 
further to intensify the opposition toward the clergy. In spite 
of the secularization of the alien priories consummated by 
Henry V, the wealth of the church had actually increased in 
the fifteenth century by the endowment of the chantries. 
Again, the moral decline of the clergy went on apace, or, to 
say the least, saw no improvement. What Wyclif, Hus, and 
the Conciliar movement had aimed to accomplish by active, 
organized, well-directed, and conscious efforts was by no 
means realized when things were allowed to drift. The church, 
instead of taking warning by these movements and instead of 
seeking to adjust itself to the rising spirit of nationality and 
individualism, continued to satisfy its avarice by antiquated 
financial demands. By the first quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
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tury such demands had overreached the bounds of endurance 
both in England and on the Continent. 

On the Continent the answer was the Protestant Revolt 
led by Luther and Zwingli and centering about the abuse of 
indulgences ana other financia) irregularities. At the council 
of Nuremberg, in 1520, the princes drew up a list of a hundred 
causes for comp)aint, many of which concerned financial griey- 
ances. ‘The Germans protested that forbidden meats, marriage 
in Lent, remission of sins were allowed for money: excommu- 
nication was imposed for pecuniary advantage; holy days were 
an economic loss; useless ceremonies were performed for gain; 
and spiritual courts out of avarice trumped up charges against 
the innocent. The folowing proverbs were rife: ‘““When bulls 
come from Rome bind well your purses”; “Rome regardeth 
not the sheep without the wool,” In England, where popular 
protest had twice in the past reached a critical stage, a renewal 
of the struggle was inevitable. A crisis would be the more im- 
minent in so far as the papal prestige had declined, the mora) 
status of the clergy had deteriorated, and the spirit of nation- 
ality and individualism had advanced. Forebodings of a rup- 
ture between clergy and people came early in the Tudor pe- 
riod and increased as time went on. 

There was first of all a revival of Lollardry soon after the 
accession of Henry VII, which continued with increasing vigor 
until absorbed by Lutheranism in the early twenties of the 
sixteenth century.” Forty persons of the Lollard heresy suf- 
fered death between 1509 and 1527. Thomas Man, a Wyclif- 
fite, traveled throughout the south of England preaching to 
large numbers of followers. At his trial, Man boasted of hav- 
ing turned seven hundred people to Lollardry.“ The sect grew 
so rapidly that the Bishop of Lincoln, despairing in making 

” Foxe, op. cit., IV, 258, 307. 

“Strype, op. cit., II, 182; I, 247; Foxe, op. cit., IV, 209-15; Summers, Lollards 
of Chiltern Hills, pp. 74-159; Trevelyan, England in the Age of Wyclif, pp. 3471.; 
Vaughn, Life and Opinions of Wyclife, II, 347 f. 

“ Foxe, op. cit., IV, 214. 
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headway against the heresy by the ordinary machinery of the 
church, called to his aid the secular arm. The King responded 
by calling on the mayors, sheriffs, bailiffs, constables, and all 
good subjects to help extirpate the heresy.** London itself 
was honeycombed with Lollards, but the extent of the danger 
can be determined by a commission of Henry VIII issued in 
1512 to certain bishops who were to make inquiry regarding 
insurrections, rebellions, and Lollards in the counties of Salop 
[ sic], Hereford, Gloucester, Worcester, Chester, and Flint.*® 
The Lollards were particularly bitter in their denunciation of 
the abuses of the wealth of the clergy. 

When Hugh Latimer preached at Bristol to ever increas- 
ing crowds against pilgrimages as time wasting and econom- 
ically non-productive labor, a poetically inclined priest played 
on his name thus: 

L for Lollard standes in thys place. 


A for error of grete iniquities. 
T for traytor to God, lackyng grace. 


I for ignourance of the true Trinitie. 
M for maynteyner of those that are nought. 


E for eretick, as lerned men seyth. 
R for rebeller agaynst Chrysts feyth.*® 


Extreme discontent over the financial abuses of the Eng- 
lish clergy, and criticism of their worldly living, was expressed 
by John Colet. In a sermon delivered at St. Paul’s in 1512 
Colet strongly denounced the nepotism, simony, absenteeism, 
pluralities, secularity, and avarice of priests and prelates.*’ 
He pointed out that the vast wealth of the church permitted 
the clergy to live in lazy ease, lust, and gluttony. He deplored 
the fact that clerks were merchants and usurers, that monks 
cringed to secular lords for worldly preferments, and that the 

“ Ibid., p. 241. 

“ Strype, op. cit., I, 113-33; II, 50-65; Calander of Letters and Papers, Henry 
VIII, No. 3289, I, 373. 

“ Strype, op. cit., II, 182. 

“ Blunt, Reformation of the Church of England (London, 1874), pp. 10 f. 
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higher clergy used the wealth of the church to enrich their kin- 
folk. 

The besetting sin of the clergy, according to Colet, was 
their ‘“‘extreme coveteousness, the root of all ecclesiastical 
corruption”: 


This abominable pestilence hath so entered the mind of all prelates 
and hath so blinded the eyes of the mind, that we are blind to all things 
but only those which seem to bring us gain. For what other thing seek we 
now-a-days in the church than fat benefices and high promotions? That 
we care not how many, how chargeful, how great benefices we take, so 
they are of great value. Yea, and in the same promotions what other 
thing do we pass upon than our tithes and rents? O Coveteousness, the 
root of all evil! Of thee cometh this heaping of benefice upon benefice; 
of thee so great pensions assigned, and so many benefices resigned; of 
thee all the pursuing of tithes, of offerings, of mortuaries, of delapida- 
tions, by the right and title of the church. O Coveteousness! Of thee 
cometh the corruption of courts, and these daily new inventions where- 
with the silly people are so sore vexed; of thee cometh these chargeful 
visitations of bishops; of thee cometh this fervent study of ordinaries to 
dilate their jurisdictions; of thee cometh this raging contention in ordi- 
naries for the insinuation of testaments; of thee cometh the undue se- 
questration of fruits; of thee cometh the superstitious observation of all 
these laws that sound to any lucre, setting aside and despising those that 
concern the amendment of manners. Why should I reherse the rest? To 
be short and to conclude in one word; all the corruption, all the decay of 
the church, all the offenses in the world, come of the coveteousness of 
the priests.** 


This lament of Colet was no mere temporary outburst of 
his reforming zeal. At the beginning of his career at St. Paul’s 
he had pointed out the evils of misused clerical wealth, say- 
ing: ‘Nothing hath so disfigured the face of the church as 
hath the secular and worldly living of clerks and priests.” 
The Lollards listened to him gladly, attending his sermons 
with keen interest.” In a similar manner another humanist, 

* Tbid., pp. 11-12. 

“Seebohm, The Oxford Reformers (London, 1914), pp. 40, 86f., 247; Foxe, 
op. cit., 1V, 230, 246, 247. 

°° Seebohm, ibid., p. 222. Foxe, ibid. 
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Erasmus, pictured the clergy as passionately fond of money, 
and correspondingly indifferent to spiritual affairs. The popes 
sought riches, honors, lands, offices, indulgences, and worldly 
show, leaving the drudgeries of office to Peter and Paul, who 
had plenty of time to mind them. The prelate fingered money 
through a pair of thick gloves, fighting with fire and sword 
all who challenged their titles to fields, treasures, and domin- 
ions. The craft of priests was money-getting, and like all well- 
practiced tradesmen they were expert in the craft of collecting 
tithes, offerings, perquisites, etc. The hierarchy was content 
in reaping profits while shifting the burdens of service to in- 
feriors: ‘“The popes, thrusting out the sickle into the harvest 
of profits, leave all the other toil of spiritual husbandry to the 
bishops; the bishops bestow it upon the pastors; the pastors 
on the curates; and the curates commit it to the mendicants, 
who return it again to such as know well how to make good 
advantage of the flock by securing the benefit of the fleece.” 

Attempts at reformation were made, but with little suc- 
cess and at times in the face of despair. Cardinal Wolsey un- 
dertook a visitation of his province, but it bore little fruit. In 
the end he succeeded in suppressing forty of the lesser monas- 
teries. Edward Fox, bishop of Winchester, attempted a simi- 
lar survey of his diocese with the aim of remedying abuses, 
but he met only with failure and discouragement. Writing to 
Wolsey, he bemoaned a fruitless three years of “study, labour, 
vigilancy, and pains,” to effect a change for the good: “‘Where- 
in I came to understand that all that belonged to the ancient 
integrity of the clergy, and especially the monks, were so de- 
praved by licence and corruption, .. . . that it increased both 
labor and pains in me, now spent with age; and took away all 


hope of ever seeing a perfect and absolute reformation in this 


my privy diocese.” 


On the very eve of the break between Henry VIII and the 


* Erasmus, Praise of Folly (Holbein ed.), pp. 258, 263, 269, 270. 
" Strype, op. cit., I, 71-74; II, 25-27. 
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papacy there appeared in England an important pamphlet 
that reflected popular attitude toward the financial abuses of 
the ecclesiastical system. It was known as the Supplication of 
the Beggars.** The document bears all the marks of propa- 
ganda as to bias, overstatement, incendiarism, and even wilful 
misrepresentation; yet, comparing it with contemporary 
documents, it seems to reveal with some degree of accuracy 
the sentiment of many among the middle classes in England 
toward the clergy. The pamphlet attacked the existing re- 
ligious régime as a social, political, and economic menace to 
the realm. It catalogued the whole list of papal financial 
abuses and criticized the system of ecclesiastical graft. It also 
suggested a remedy for the evils of the time by confiscating 
the wealth of the church, depriving the clergy of their posi- 
tion, and setting churchmen to work at productive secular 
labor. 

The king not only read the book, but approved it and 
gave protection to its author. The name of the latter was Si- 
mon Fish, a lawyer, who, having lampooned Cardinal Wolsey 
in a London play, was forced to flee to the Continent. While 
a refugee abroad Fish wrote the tract, which came into the 
King’s hand through Ann Boleyn. Henry VIII immediately 
had Simon Fish recalled, made an intimate of him, and handed 
him a signet as a token of the king’s protection.” 

The tract undertook to point out a grave economic danger 
in the vast wealth of the church. A third part of all the land 
in the realm was in the hands of the clergy, and this included 
the best lordships and manors. When the tithes, offerings, and 
other exactions were added, the clergy controlled over one- 
half the substance of the kingdom: ‘Lay then these sommes 
to the aforesaid third part of the possessions of the realm, that 
ye may se whether it drawe nighe vnto the half of the hole 


* The original title was: “The Very Beggars Supplication against Popery.” A 
good edition is that by Furnivall, A Supplication for the Beggars, London, 1871. 


* Foxe, op. cit., IV, 657. 
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substaunce of the realme or not: so shall ye finde that it draw- 
eth ferre aboue.”” Under these circumstances, it was as- 
serted, a very small minority held the material welfare of the 
kingdom in its power, since only one person out of four hun- 
dred was a clergyman.” The church ever accumulated and 
never alienated property, so that eventually the entire wealth 
of the realm was destined to fall into its grasp: ‘‘All the sub- 
staunce of your Realme forthwith, your swerde, power, crowne, 
dignite, and obedience of your people rynneth hedlong ynto 
the insaciabill whyrlepole of these gredi goulafres [gulfs] to 
be swalowed and devoured.’ 

The Beggars’ petition then went on to show that the eco- 
nomic ascendancy of the clergy was a serious danger to the 
commonwealth in a political way. The more land acquired 
by the church, the less taxable property remained for rais- 
ing money to carry on war. This situation threatened the 
defense of the kingdom.” Besides, the clergy used its wealth 
to stir up rebellion against the king both at home and abroad: 
“And whate do al these gredy sort of sturdy, idell, holy theves 
with these yerely exactions that they take of the people? .... 
Nothing but that al your subiectes shulde fall ynto disobe- 
dience and rebellion agaynst your grace, and be vnder 
theym.”” The church was a kingdom within the kingdom that 
was destined to gain political ascendancy through its ever in- 
creasing wealth: “Have they not translated ynto theyre 
hondes from your grace half of your kingdom thoroughly, and 
of one kyngdome made tweyne? .... And whiche of these ii 
kyngdomes is like to overgrowe the other? . . . . Truly the 
kyngedome of the bloodsuppers.””” 

The tract in various places enumerated the financial ex- 
actions of the clergy under which the people were suffering, 
and protested against these impositions. The following will 
serve as an illustration: 

** Furnivall, op. cit., pp. 2, 4. * Ibid. 

* Tbid., p. 10. * Tbid., p. 3. ” Ibid., p. 4.  Ibid., p. 9. 
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These are not the herds, but ravenous wolues going in herd’s cloth- 
ing and devouring the flock; the bishoppes, abbotes, canones, pardeners, 
somners, priors, decons, archdecons, suffragans, prestes, monks, and who 
is abel to nomber thys idell ravenous sort, whych seting al laboure at 
naught have beged so importuneately that thei haue goten ynto theyre 
honds one third of al youre Realme. The goodlyest lordshyppes, manores, 
londes, territoryes are theirs. Besides thei haue a tenth parte of the 
corne, medowes, pasture, grasse, woole, coltes, calves, lambes, pigges, 
gese, and chikyns. Over and besydes these thei haue the tenth parte 
of euery servants wages, the tenth parte of honey, waxe, milke, chese, 
and butter. Yea, and so narrowely thei do looke at theyre profittes 
that the pore wyves must be accounteable for euery tenth egge or elles 
she geteth not here rightes at Ester, and shal be taken as a heretick. 
Whate money pull thei yn by probates of testaments, priuy tithes, and 
by mennes offering to theyre pilgrimages, and at theyre first masses? 
Euery man and childe that is buried must pay sumwhat for masses and 
dirges to be song for him, or elles thei will accuse the dedes frendes and 
executours for heresie. Whate money get thei for mortuaries; by hearing 
of confessiones; by halowing of churches, alters, superalters, chapelles, 
belles; by cursing menne and absolving theim again for money. Whate 
a multitude of money gather the pardoners yn a yere? How moche money 
get the Somners by extorcion yn a yere by assityng the people to the com- 
missaries court? Finally, the infinite nombre of begging friars, whate get 
thei by the yere?* 

What was to be the remedy for the evils of ecclesiastical 
wealth and financial abuses? Simon Fish had a solution for 
the problem and set it forth in unequivocal terms. Disclose 
the hypocrisy of the ecclesiastics, take away their possessions, 
and put them to productive labor. In this manner he con- 
cludes: 


Take away from them all these thynges. Set these sturdy lobies 
abrode in the world to get theim wiues of theire owne, and to get thir 
liuing with theire laboure in the swete of theire faces. . . . . Then shall 
these great yerely exaccions cease. Then shall not youre swered, power, 
crowne, dignite, and obedience of youre people be translated frome you. 
Then shall you have full obedience of youre people, Then shall the idell 
people be set to worke. Then shall matrimony be better kept. Then shall 
the generation of your people be encreased. Then shall your commons be 


" Ibid., pp. 2-4. 
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encreased in richesse. Then shall we haue ynough and more than shall 
suffice vs.° 


III. ATTITUDE AND ACTION OF THE REFORMATION PARLIAMENT 
TOWARD ECCLESIASTICAL EXACTIONS 

The Petition of the Beggars had appeared about the year 
1527, and it marked the climax of unofficial opposition and 
protest against the abuses of papal finance, Its attacks upon 
the clergy were very bold and very bitter, yet its author lived 
unmolested in England. For almost half a century since the 
accession of Henry VII discontent and opposition had been 
given expression and had been gathering force until a rup- 
ture in the church was inevitable. It is only against the back- 
ground of this period of preparation that the attitude and ac- 
tion of the Reformation Parliament can be understood. That 
body met in 1529 and extended its sessions for seven years. It 
was of course subservient to the court, which, it is likely, was 
largely responsible both for the point of view and for the ac- 
tion of the Parliament. Nevertheless it passed a series of 
measures that tended to sever England from the papal juris- 
diction, and the bulk of its acts had to do with the financial 
and economic relations between the church and the state, es- 
pecially in the matter of monetary exactions. Such were the 
first and second Petition of the Commons, and the acts for 
annuling the annates, restraint of appeals to Rome, and for- 
bidding papal dispensations and the payment of Peter’s 
pence. Such also were the two acts passed for the suppression 
of the monasteries. 

Immediately after assembling and organizing, the lower 
house of the Reformation Parliament “began to common their 
grefes wherewith the spiritualitie had before tyme grevous- 
ly oppressed them, contrarie to the lawe of the realme, and 
contrarie to all righte.’”* The result was the first Petition of 


the Commons, which was presented to the King in 1529. In 
” [bid., p. 14, 


* Hall, Chronicle Containing the History of England from Henry IV to Henry 
Vill (London, 1809), IT, 165, 
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this instrument the Commons complained of six major abuses 
of the clergy. They included excessive fines collected for pro- 
bating wills, mortuaries, exorbitant rents charged for church 
lands, prelates engaging in secular occupations, pluralities, 
and absenteeism. The step once taken by the Commons 
marked a crisis in opposition to the church and may be re- 
garded as the beginning of the Reformation in England. Hall, 
contemporary biographer of Henry VIII, wrote: “These 
thynges before this tyme might in nowise be touched nor yet 
talked of by no man except he would be made a heretike. .... 
But now when God had illumed the ees of the kynge, and that 
there subtell doynges was once espied; then men began char- 
itably to desyre a reformacion, and so in this parliament 
menne began to shew there grudges.” The result of the pe- 
tition was a series of measures enacted by the Parliament to 
mitigate these practices. Fees for the probating of testaments 
were fixed, mortuaries were regulated, and pluralities, non- 
residence, and clerical secularity were checked.” 

Of the twelve charges brought against the clergy by the 
second Petition of the Commons in 1532, the majority had to 
do with the abuses of the church courts." Cases concerning 
mortuaries, wills, tithes, marriage, heresy, moral delinquency, 
and many secular matters were tried in these ecclesiastical 
tribunals, They were numerous, efficiently organized, and 
in constant session. They possessed adequate machinery to 
enforce their decisions.” Popular in an earlier day when these 
courts championed causes neglected by the old feudal courts, 
success had led to corruption, and at the time of the Reforma- 
tion the criticism and outcry against them was general.” A 
particular evil of the system was the influence—to use a mod- 
ern term—of the shyster lawyer who was interested in pro- 

4 Ibid., pp. 165-64. 

® Tbid., pp. 167—70; Gibson, Codex, Juris Ecclesiastici Anglicani, 1, 560, 580-84. 


° Gee and Hardy, op. ctt., pp. 145-53. 

* See Phillimore, Ecclesiastical Laws of the Church of England, London, 1896, 
passim; Gibson, op. cit., II, 1120-33. 

* Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury (London, 1865), 111, 29. 
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moting litigation because it paid him good returns. ‘“Yhere 
was scarcely a single person in any parish who might not re- 
ceive a citation to appear before an ecclesiastical judge, if a 
pettifogging clerical attorney scrutinized his conduct with a 
malignant eye, or with a view of profiering his silence as a 
marketable commodity.’ 

Closely connected with the system of courts was the con- 
yocation of prelates, which had power to formulate canons 
and exact penalties that the courts were wont to observe. 
The petition objected that the laity had no part in making 
these laws, which were therejor “against a)) equity, right, 
and good conscience.””’ Laymen were put to “impotable 
charges, costs, and expense,” due fo the fimiting of the num- 
ber of proctors and the consequent delays and conspiracies to 
thwart justice in the courts of arches and audience.”’ The 
people, especially the poorer classes, were “‘inquieted, vexed, 
troubled, and put to excessive and impotable charges” for 
light causes and often trumped-up charges. To be absolved, 
the victim was forced to pay his own proctor twenty pence, 
the proctor against him twenty pence, the clerk of the court 
twenty pence, and a bribe to the judge.” A long catalogue of 
excessive fees imposed by the ecclesiastical courts was set 


forth in the document: 


For every citation two shillings and six pence; for every inhibition 
six shillings and eight pence; for every proxy sixteen pence; for every 
certificate sixteen pence; for every libel three shillings and four pence; 
for any answer to a libel three shillings and four pence; for every act, if 
it be only two words, to the registrar, four pence; for every personal cita- 
tion or decree three shillings and four pence; for every sentence or judg- 
ment to the judge twenty six shillings and eight pence; for every testi- 
monial upon each sentence or judgment twenty six shillings and eight 
pence; for every significat twelve shillings; for every commission to ex- 
amine witnesses twelve shillings; which is thought impotable to be borne 
by your said subjects, and very necessary to be reformed.”* 

® Tbid., III, 31 f. Gee and Hardy, op. cit., p. 146. 

" Ibid.; Arrowsmith, op. cit., pp. 93-4. 

” Ibid., p. 149. * Ibid. 
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Another very grievous complaint contained in this second 
petition of the Commons was the delays and fees involved in 
the probating of testaments by the church courts. Evidently 
the act of 1529 had been little effective in mitigating the evil. 
The English Jaity had been vexed and oppressed for many 
generations by annoying charges assessed on wills. Wyclif 
had pointed out that the clergy robbed the commons of many 
thousand pounds contrary to Holy Writ, the pope’s law, the 
king’s statutes, and all good conscience.”* Edward IIT had a 


statute passed to check the evi) practice.” A verse in the 


““Comp)aint of the Plowman” runs: 


For whoso woll prove a testament, 
That is not aff woth tenne pound, 
He shall pay for the parchement, 


The third of the mony all round,‘® 


The case of Sir William Compton proved a veritable scandal 
in the days immediately preceding the Reformation in Eng- 
land. A fee of a thousand marks was charged against Comp- 
ton’s estate for probating the will." The petition pointed out 
that a large group of selfish and greedy court officials lingered 
about the ecclesiastical tribunals to fleece their victims by 
means of delayed litigation and large fees “impotable for 
them to bear, directly against all justice, law, equity, and 
good conscience.””"* The Commons asked that this nuisance 
be reformed. 

Other evils of a financial nature denounced by the Com- 
mons in the petition were exactions by the parish clergy for 
the sacraments; simony in regard to accepting fees and first 
fruits in the exchange, or transfer of office; nepotism, or prel- 
ates conferring office on their very young kinfolk in order to 
secure the revenues; and the excessive number of holy days 

™ Arnold, op. cit., III, 305. ® Gibson, op. cit., II, 580. 

Wright, Political Poems and Songs Relating to English History (London, 
1859), Roll Series, I, 333. 

" Hall, op. cit., 11, 166; Strype, op. cit., I, 112. 

* Gee and Hardy, op. cit., p. 149. 
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observed by the church as an economic loss of time and har- 
vests. The Commons pointed out that these things were the 
cause of a “marvelous disorder” within the realm, and that a 
remedy ought to be applied immediately by the king. 

Action was taken also by the Reformation Parliament to 
annul the payment of the annates. Two measures were passed 
to that end, the conditional restraint of the annates in 1532, 
and the actual annulment in 1534. The annates were a tax 
on church livings, usually bishoprics and archbishoprics, con- 
sisting of the payment to the papacy of the first-year revenues 
of the office after appointment. The practice of collecting 
these so-called first fruits originated in the thirteenth century 
and continued until the break with Rome. Much protest had 
arisen over them in the past, but in the time of Henry VIII 
they seem to have been most bitterly resented. There seem 
to have been two main reasons for this opposition and the 
final abolition of the practice. One objection was that the 
annates took too much money from the realm and impover- 
ished it; another reason was that their payment worked a 
hardship on the bishops and diverted money from its proper 
uses in the diocese. 

In the act entitled the Conditional Restraint of the An- 
nates passed in 1532 it is specifically stated that annulment 
has become necessary because great and inestimable sums of 
money have been conveyed out of the realm to the impover- 
ishment of the same. The document asserted, in particular, 
that from the second year of Henry VII the sum of 160,000 
pounds had in that manner left the kingdom.” In a paper 
drawn up by Cromwell, the latter pointed out that if the 
money diverted from England in the form of annates should 
be appropriated by the crown, the king could duplicate the 
amount received from Wolsey for the suppression of certain 
small monasteries. That was 40,000 pounds sterling. Be- 
sides this there would be 10,000 marks yearly to be spent on 
hospitals, 20,000 marks for the king’s bodyguard, 20,000 


” Ibid., pp. 178 f. 
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marks for new garrisons for the defense of the realm, and 
5,000 marks for good roads and for charity.” 

That the sums paid out in annates were high, and that 
these payments worked a hardship on the bishops and the 
diocese, was quite evident. Henry VIII complained that the 
bishops had to borrow money to meet the payment of an- 
nates, and Convocation in 1529 put forth the same objec- 
tion.** In case the incumbent lived long enough to pay this 
debt, matters did not go so badly; but in case of premature 
death of the bishop, the bondsmen had to pay, and this made 
trouble.*’ Bishops were usually elderly men when elected; 
there were as high as three vacancies in a single year; and the 
average incumbency of a bishop was six years.** The matter 
of aged prelates and repeating annates had been made a sub- 
ject of legation with Rome five years before the abolition of 
the annates, but nothing came of it.** The point was so impor- 
tant and so prominent that the Parliament used it as a reason 
for promulgating the statute.** Annates were so unpopular 
in this period that Convocation itself petitioned the king to 
abolish them and went to the extreme of suggesting that 
England separate from the papal jurisdiction in case the pope 
insisted on collecting this tax.*° 

The Reformation Parliament enacted two measures that 
made appeals to Rome illegal. Two reasons appeared for 
passing the statutes. Such appeals encroached on the juris- 
diction of the king, and since the time of Edward I parlia- 
ments had with little success tried to check the system. The 
second reason was the delays and expense involved in the ap- 
peals.” Very similar to appeals to Rome in effects produced 


*° Strype, op. cit., I, 326. 

* Tbid., 11, 158; Calander of Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, Vol. V, No. 886. 

" Ibid., No. 172; Gee and Hardy, op. cit., p. 179. 

*§ Tbid., p. 180; Lagarde, op. cit., p. 315; Matthew of Paris, op. cit., III, 95, 163. 

** Gibson, op. cit., I, 123; Strype, op. cit., I, 168; Gee and Hardy, op. cit., pp. 
179-80. 

*° Gibson, of. cit., I, 123. 

* Strype, op. cit., I, 222; Blunt, op. cit., pp. 252 f. 

*' Gee and Hardy, op. cit., pp. 187 f., 195 f. 
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were papal dispensations, against which the parliament also 
passed a statute. Both involved delays and expenditure of 
money which the people resented. In 1251 the abbot of West- 
minster, suing for a dispensation at Rome, returned, after a 
protracted stay, “deeply involved in debt and liabilities.””** 
In 1362 it cost the abbot of St. Albans the sum of 5,000 pounds 
sterling while on a similar mission.*® Wyclif complained that 
Englishmen in this manner exchanged vast sums of gold for 
the ‘dead lead” on sealed papers.” In procuring a dispensa- 
tion or making an appeal there was usually loss of time and 
money in delays manipulated by the Roman court. Money 
had to be spent for exchanges, couriers, and military guard 
for the journey. Trained solicitors had to be hired to present 
the appeal, and bribes were necessary for the “speedy expedi- 
tion” of a case brought into the Roman Court.” 

The act forbidding papal dispensations also outlawed a 
whole host of papal exactions which “greatly decayed and 
impoverished” the realm.” Many of these are named in the 
document, fees for a list of exactions “over long, large in num- 
ber, and tedious here particularly to be inserted.” One of the 
most important of them was the Peter’s pence, perhaps the 
earliest form of taxation paid to the Roman court.” It was a 
hearth tax originally, and when fully collected affected every 
family of the realm. In the past its collection had been effi- 
ciently organized, and it was still collectable in the early six- 
teenth century. Bishop Stubbs likened it to the poll tax that 
helped precipitate the revolt of 1381, and said nothing aroused 
nationalist feeling as did this payment of the Romfeoh.” It 
was looked on as a symbol of subjection to the Roman court, 
and as a tribute paid to a foreign power. 

* Matthew of Paris, op. cit., II, 444. 

® Schaff, History of the Christian Church, IV, 230. 

*° Matthew, Wyclif, op. cit., p. 22. 

™ Gee and Hardy, op. cit., p. 218. * Ibid., p. 210. 

* Royal Historical Society Transactions, XV, 174, 191; Cunningham, op. cit., 
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ETHICAL ASPECTS OF THE RELIGION OF 
THE SIKHS 


ALBAN G. WIDGERY 
Bowdoin College 


HERE is a widespread opinion that, as compared 
with Judaism and Christianity, the religions of the 
East are mostly defective on the side of the ethical. 
It is true that in some of them the ethical has a definitely sub- 
sidiary place, but that does not imply that their moral outlook 
is not broad or lofty. In fact, in Buddhism and in Zoroastrian- 
ism, the ethical cannot be said to be in any way secondary: it 
is as important as any other constituent whatever. So, also, a 
survey of the sacred scriptures of the Sikhs justifies in large 
measure the contention of the late Mr. Macauliffe.* “It would 
be difficult to point to a more comprehensive ethical system” 
(I, lv). 

It may be maintained that the Sikhs as a people supply 
ample evidence of living in accordance with worthy ethical 
conceptions. The Sikh is a characteristic figure. His stature 
and poise manifest strength, physical fitness, and health. His 
features express a dignity accompanied by a sense of calm, of 
satisfaction, and of peace. As a rule he impresses one as right- 
ly giving and rightly demanding respect. In history the Sikhs 
have shown the strength of their personalities. Although prob- 
ably never more than three millions all told, they have given 
a good account of themselves in conflicts with powerful em- 
pires, and for a time they ruled over a population up to as 
many as twenty millions. Seeing that the Sikhs as a commu- 
nity arose from beginnings which were predominantly reli- 
gious and moral, under the leadership of the gurus, and in ac- 
cordance with their teachings, the grounds of their distinctive 


*The Sikh Religion: Its Gurus, Sacred Writings and Authors. In six volumes. 
Oxford, 1909. All later references in this article are to this work. 
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personal character must be sought at least in part in their eth- 
ical ideas. An exhaustive survey would show in considerable 
detail that these ideas are very comprehensive in their range. 
The present exposition must be limited to the more general 
principles and to illustrative epitomes of the moral code. 

The ideal of the Sikhs is contrasted with what was regard- 
ed as the usual practice of mankind. ‘The custom of the world 
is to return good for good, but the custom of the guru is to re- 
turn good for evil” (IV, 261). Thus the Sikhs are admonished: 
“Ever do good to others” (II, 83). “To do good to others is 
the mark of a saint” (IV, 256). Nevertheless, it is recognized 
that “they who return good for evil are few in the world” (IV, 
25). Such passages indicate at once that the moral attitude is 
neither passive nor individualistic, but active and social. This 
is also brought out by the constant criticism of the ascetics 
and recluses of the various other religions around them, and 
also by the active lives of the Sikhs and their acts of charity, 
such as the maintenance of communal kitchens at which Sikhs 
of any position in life might obtain food. The life of seclusion 
and of asceticism was definitely rejected, in direct opposition 
to the teaching of Hindu and Jain sects. “Better is the man 
who struggles with the world to make his life profitable than 
he who quits the scene at the outset” (III, 63). 

Yet, notwithstanding its social and non-ascetic character, 
the moral attitude of the Sikh gurus was anything but worldly. 
A religion growing up on the soil of Indian life and thought 
could not but be affected by the prevalent emphasis on the 
distinction between the transitory and the eternal. Attach- 
ment to the affairs of the world may be the greatest enemy to 
the realization of the highest experience. The activities of 
daily life must be performed under the dominance of the true 
ideal. The highest good must in its own nature be permanent. 
The transitory character of this life was a recurring theme of 
the Sikh gurus, especially of Teg Bahadur. Again and again 


the scriptures remind us: ‘The world is like a nightly dream” 
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(IV, 117). “Know that the world is like a dream or a play. 
There is nothing real in it, Nanak, but God” (IV, 417). Or, 
again, in another favorite metaphor: “The world is a man- 
sion of smoke” (I, 280). Or in still other imagery: ‘Empire, 
wealth, youth, are all shadows; so are carriages and imposing 
mansions” (I, 28). Viewed from the standpoint of the eternal, 
of our earthly existence it is said: ‘“We men live but for a mo- 
ment..... Therefore, in the midst of life be in death (1, 
337): 

The general principle of the ethic is most frequently ex- 
pressed theistically, although the influence of advaita or sin- 
gularist forms of thought is constantly apparent. The moral 
life is to have its roots in religious devotion. He who is pious 
obeys God’s will. The faithful soul is as a faithful wife to 
God, the true spouse. ‘Until one love the Lord, all other love 
is unstable” (II, 162). The true service of God thus arises 
from an inward disposition, not from any mere following of 
precepts. Throughout the scriptures as a whole, the predomi- 
nant stress is on devotion to the “Name,” the True Guru, God. 
All else in the good life is to spring from this as its source and 
motive. “Make divine love thy pen and thy heart the writer” 
(I, 8). “God is won by love, not by force” (II, 49). “They 
who meet in their hearts really meet” (IV, 27). “‘The best de- 
votion is the remembrance of the True Name; the best act is 
philanthropy. ... . Of the various sins that man commits 
none is worse than selfishness.” The love of God is thus asso- 
ciated with the absence of selfishness and with the active serv- 
ice of love to others. “What is the Sikh’s duty? To obey the 
order of his Guru” (IV, 264). The True Guru is the perfect 
God. There is a passive as well as an active aspect to this 
duty: man is to accept the will of God as it manifests itself 
in the ordering of his life. Morality has no real value unless it 
is inspired by love of God. “He in whom there is no devotion 
to God hath lost his life in vain” (IV, 407). 

Genuine love of God implies a complete trust in Him and 
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so a freedom from all anxieties. “I live on confidence in God” 
(III, 16). “Faith and resignation are the characteristics of 
the holy: patience is the viaticum of the angels” (I, 278). 
The actual attitudes and practices of the gurus were in consid- 
erable measure in accordance with this spirit and the policy 
indicated in the statement: ‘Whatever cometh daily is spent 
daily, and for the morrow my trust is in God” (II, 97). This 
statement probably had especial reference to the spending 
of alms for the supply of the necessities for the communal 
kitchen. 

This devotion to God is to be supreme: it must either gov- 
ern all else or eradicate it. If they are a hindrance to the 
attainment of divine peace, even wife and kin are to be aban- 
doned. It is thus that in some instances an element of asceti- 
cism is seen to be needed. Separation from kindred in the pur- 
suit of the goal of religion is a common idea and practice in 
India. In some few passages the character of the utterances 
seems radical: “Abandon love of family and love of every- 
thing. Abandon worldly love; it is all sinful. He who breaketh 
not with worldly love cannot be accepted” (I, 309). ‘“‘Ac- 
cursed the love of mother and father; accursed the love of 
brothers and relations; accursed the love of wife and the pleas- 
ures of sons; accursed the love of home. The love of the guild 
of saints is true: Nanak, happiness abideth with them” (IV, 
152). But the wording of such passages should not be misun- 
derstood. They are not meant to advocate a life of asceticism: 
the tenor of the teaching as a whole is against any such inter- 
pretation. They are meant to emphasize the radical change of 
heart involved from a merely worldly to a genuinely religious 
and moral attitude to the objects of life. The examples chosen, 
especially wives and children, are those which appeal as warm- 
ly treasured by a wider range of persons than anything else. 

The disposition which should be at the basis of the moral 
life is not to be acquired by silent meditation in isolation. It 
is transmitted rather, like Christian love, by contagion: it 
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grows best in the company of the saints. The life of commu- 
nal association is an essential factor in morality and religion. 
“The company of the saints conferreth on men indiscriminate- 
ly benefits which cannot be estimated” (IV, 242). “Metal 
blendeth with metal, and love hasteneth to love” (I, 109). 
“Nanak, break with the false, and seek for the saints who are 
true friends. The former will leave thee while alive: the latter 
will not forsake thee when dead” (III, 421). The company of 
the saints is a definite constituent in moral education. “Do 
good to others; forswear falsehood; read and ponder on the 
guru’s hymns; and associate with the saints, so shall all thy 
evil inclinations depart” (IV, 154). 

One result of the stress on the inner disposition of love to 
God and on its practical effects in service for mankind was se- 
vere criticism, constant opposition, and entire rejection of 
many of the rites and ceremonies of orthodox Hinduism. ‘He 
should not be called pure who washeth his body. Rather is he 
pure, Nanak, in whose heart God dwelleth” (I, 344). “Why 
wash the body defiled by falsehood? The practice of truth is 
the acceptable ablution” (I, 327). Rites and ceremonies, if 
not accompanied by the right inner attitude, not only confer 
no benefit, they are also detrimental in that they keep men 
from the true object of devotion. “Without God all works are 
vain. By works of hypocritical devotion, penance, and austeri- 
ties, man is plundered on this side” (III, 158). The same 
ground underlies the Sikh opposition to idolatry: to center 
attention on the idol appeared to the Sikh gurus to abstract it 
from God. 

Turning our attention to the details of the moral code, it 
may be said that it would be difficult to name a virtue which is 
not advocated or a vice which is not condemned. The partic- 
ular virtues and vices come up for frequent independent ref- 
erence. There are, however, a number of passages which de- 
scribe in comparatively brief summaries the character of the 
moral life. When asked by some disciples to give them in- 
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struction “whereby they might be saved,” Guru Amar Das re- 
plied: 
Abandon obstinacy and pride; serve the saints; prepare sacred food 


according to the rules of our religion; feed the hungry; clothe the naked; 


rise before the day; repeat the japji; bestow of your time and wealth on 


God’s service; associate with the saints; meditate on the Word; perform 


the duties of your religion; hurt no one’s feelings; sing the Guru’s 


hymns; be lowly and abandon pride; recognize only the Creator as the 
one God; and a)) your desires sha)) be fulfilled ) II, 85). 


This passage contains some significant repetitions, as, for ex- 
ample the duty of eradicating pride, which indicate something 
of the predominant tone of the moral attitude. But a much 
more representative description is attributed to Guru Nanak 
himself, who, when asked for a definition of a holy man, re- 
plied: 

Recognize him as holy in whom are to be found friendship, sym- 


pathy, pleasure at the welfare of others and dislike of evil company. In 
the first place, the intentions of holy men are pure. Secondly, they are 
pleased on hearing the praises of others. Thirdly, holy men serve the 
virtuous, Fourthly, they honour those who can impart to them learning 
and good counsel. Fifthly, as there is a periodical craving for food or 
drink, so they fee) a craving for the Guru’s word and divine knowledge. 


Sixthly, they love their wives, and renounce other women. Seventhly, 


they avoid subjects from which quarrels may arise. Eighthly, they serve 
those who are superior to themselves in intelligence or devotion. Ninth- 


ly, even if strong they are not arrogant, and trample not on others. 
Tenthly, they abandon the society of the evil, and only associate with 


the holy (I, 136-37]. 


The contrast of this last feature with the practice of one who 
was a friend of “publicans and sinners” comes immediately to 
one’s mind. It would nevertheless be unfair to regard the 
Sikhs as deliberately abandoning the wicked, and as having no 
care to bring them to a knowledge of the “True Name.” Pa- 
tience and mildness, humility, almsgiving, honesty and indus- 
try, domestic love and purity, the absence of avarice and 
worldliness, are all constantly praised by the Gurus. It is more 
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especially among the later gurus, particularly with Gobind 
Singh, the tenth and last guru, that the virtue of courage be- 
comes emphasized, and this in relation with the special needs 
of the time, in the conflicts of the Sikhs with the Muslims. But 
the Sikhs were recruited largely from hill tribes, and the virtue 
of courage must have been highly esteemed from the begin- 
ning of their movement. 

The spiritual forefathers of the Sikhs included both Hin- 
dus and Muslims. The line of descent on the Hindu side is 
from the Bhakti saints, the devotees of the love of God as the 
way of redemption. The Muslim influence was most probably 
chiefly that of wandering Sufis and of the sayings and poems 
of Sufi saints. In Sikhism the religious attitude is paramount: 
there is little endeavor to formulate a theological system and 
a philosophica) defense of it. Nevertheless definite ideas of 
theological and metaphysical character which have a bearing 
on the ethics arise from time to time in their sacred literature, 
though they are not a)) quite consistent. The Sikh religion is 
definitely monotheistic. “There is only one God in this house” 
(IV, 242), The rejection of polytheism and of idolatry, as 
also the great reverence which the Sikhs show to their sacred 
book, The Granth Saheb, are certainly in part due to Muslim 
influences. But the conception of God suggests a closer rela- 
tionship with the universal One of the Upanishads and of the 
Sufi idea of God, than with the more orthodox Sunni notion of 
deity. There is, however, nothing antinomian in the Sikh view 
of the relation of the individual soul to God: moral character 


is necessary for the realization of true union. 
Among the Bhakti saints of Southern India, as also among 


the Muslims of the North, there was a genuine belief in the 


reality of mercy and forgiveness and of divine grace. The Sikh 
scriptures indicate a truly religious acceptance of these con- 


ceptions and for what they stand. There is, at the same time, 


an insistence on repentance so that the essentially ethical 
character of the teaching is retained. “Our religion teacheth 
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pardon for offences” (II, 36). Divine forgiveness is essential 
for men, and it is a pattern for them in their dealings with 
others. Divine mercy is allied with grace: but both are ob- 
tained only by those who put themselves in the right attitude 
to receive them. Guru Nanak said: “Shaikh Sajjan: at the 
throne of God grace is obtained by two things: open confes- 
sion and reparation for wrong” (I, 47). The soul, becoming 
conscious of its sin, calls out for compassion: “TI take a scale 
and try to weigh my actions in my heart: my sins are nu- 
merous as the waters of the seas and the ocean. Bestow com- 
passion; extend a little mercy, save me who am like a sinking 
stone” (I, 30). Thus the Sikh is admonished: “When thine 
own might availeth not, clasp thy hands and worship God” 
(II, 33). For, “it is God who causeth man to perform good 
acts, and maketh them stedfast in His service” (I, 334). 

As mercy and forgiveness are obtained from God for our- 
selves, so we should show the same to others. “Practice for- 
bearance and forgiveness, and harbour not enmity to any one 
in your hearts. Should any one address you with a harsh or 
disrespectful word, be not angry, but speak civilly in return” 
(II, 84). “There is no virtue equal to forgiveness” (IV, 335). 
The moral attitude to others is based on a religious concep- 
tion of the relation of God to all men. “Better than the wor- 
ship of idols is it to recognize God’s light in everybody, and 
vex no one’s soul: for what place of pilgrimage is equal to 
mercy? To bear no one enmity is tantamount to fasting” (II, 
107). Guru Nanak is reported to have said at his death: “I 
have forgiven them all for thy sake” (I, 188). In fact: “Mer- 
cy is the basis of religious worship. .. . . All the acts of him 
who hath not mercy in his heart are vain” (III, 25). 

By far the most prominent belief concerning the life of the 
soul is the doctrine of karma, that it shall reap as it has sown, 
apart (as the Sikhs have right to contend from the words of 
their scriptures) from considerations of divine mercy and for- 
giveness. It would be difficult to find a community of Hindu 
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ancestry which does not show the effect of this doctrine of 
karma, if not its actual presence. In the religion of the Sikhs 
it is definitely present. The sufferings of this life are to be 
accepted as due to one’s own conduct and not put down to 
others. ‘“Impute not blame to any one but rather to thine own 
karma: ‘I have suffered the consequences of my acts: I may 
blame no one else’”’ (I, 6). There is no attempt to justify the 
idea underlying such a statement: it seems to be accepted, as 
in Jainism, Buddhism, and Hinduism, as axiomatic. If the 
wrong is not known as done in this life, it must have been done 
in a previous one. ‘Joy and misery are the result of actions in 
previous states of existence” (I, 59). Nevertheless the Sikh 
scriptures do not appear to represent this as a merely mechan- 
ical following of effect upon cause. It is due to the power and 
will of God that man receives the due consequences of his 
deeds, and it seems in accordance with the general character 
of Sikhism to suppose that God may in his divine mercy and 
forgiveness abrogate the “law” in relation to true devotees 
and saints. “‘The Master granteth man his term of human life 
according to his past acts” (I, 328). “What pleaseth God, O 
Nanak, shall happen: What is man?” (I, 113). ““Misery and 
happiness are according to Thy pleasure: to whom shall we 
cry?” (I, 116). 

The Sikh scriptures are not clear as to the precise nature 
of the future life of the soul. Transmigration is held up as a 
threat to the wicked and the infidel, especially by Guru Amar 
Das. Release from rebirth is frequently suggested as an aim 
of religious life, thus suggesting the acceptance of the belief in 
transmigration as the otherwise normal course. The faithful 
are promised that they shall not “again obtain a human body” 
(IV, 396). Some passages suggest a life in another world: 
and there is mention of a paradise, called Sach Chand. “Caste 
and beauty shall not go with thee to the next world: there 
shalt thou fare according to thine acts” (II, 191). On the 
other hand the predominant view of the final state of the soul 
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is that of absorption in God. The soul is in its essence immor- 
tal in that it is one with the reality of God. The state of ulti- 
mate achievement and redemption is when, with the eradica- 
tion of all selfishness, the limitations of individuality as ex- 
perienced in this life are transcended. “She who under the 
Guru’s instruction abandoneth evil should be absorbed in the 
Perfect One” (I, 270; cf. Mr. Macauliffe in his Introduction, 
I, pp. xxiv—v). “It is a law of the body to be born and die, but 
the soul is different. It is ever the same essence. Holy men 
have deemed human life temporary, like the roosting of birds 
for a night on a tree, or a brief occupation of a ferryboat by 
passengers” (IT, 145). 











SOME OBSERVATIONS ON MISSION POLICIES 
IN INDIA 


CLIFFORD MANSHARDT 
Bombay, India 


IKE any other great and far-reaching movement the mis- 
sionary enterprise has within it manifold contradic- 
tions. Missionaries differ in temperament and in 

their general outlook upon life. They differ in theology and 
in educational advantages. They differ as to the essential na- 
ture of the missionary enterprise. They differ regarding what 
work should be carried on and how this work should be carried 
on. In other words, missionaries are human and have the vir- 
tues and the vices of humans. It is not strange then that one 
finds so many contradictions within modern missions. Mis- 
sions, on the one hand, are cited to the church at home as wor- 
thy examples of progressiveness. Missions, on the other hand, 
can be held up to the home church as horrible examples of 
medievalism. It all depends on the point of view and what 
missions one is actually talking about. 

During the writer’s term of service on the mission field, he 
has, because of the somewhat unique character of his own 
work, been enabled to view the missionary enterprise within 
several sections of one land with a certain air of detachment 
and with the eye of the friendly critic. He has observed work 
that is being carried on well, and work that is being carried on 
discreditably. He has seen bits of missionary statesmanship, 
and he has seen bits of missionary stupidity. He has met mis- 
sionaries with broad sympathies, and he has met missionaries 
with narrow prejudices. He has endeavored to see the picture 
as a whole, and he has endeavored to study its constituent 
parts. Viewed as a whole the picture is pleasing, but as one 
approaches closely in order to examine the canvas more care- 
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fully, one observes defects which, while not spoiling the pic- 
ture, tend to mar its perfection and rob it of its rightful 
beauty. 

One of these defects is the blemish of traditionalism. One 
of the puzzling contradictions of the mission field is the large 
number of missionaries who, while liberal in their own outlook 
toward life, carry on their work in a thoroughly traditional 
manner. When questioned upon this point they readily reply, 
“Christianity is a way of life. Theology and methods of work 
mean but little when compared with Christian living.” Now I 
agree with this statement in part. Christianity is a way of life. 
If the man who makes this profession is content to rest his 
case upon his example I will not complain. But when this 
same man, himself holding one theological position, teaches 
another position “because theology makes no difference any- 
how,” then I question. If ‘theology makes no difference” why 
cannot the missionary instruct his Christian brothers in a the- 
ology that gives some promise of helping them to feel at home 
in their world, instead of encouraging them to dream of a bet- 
ter day that is to come? The answer is, “We must preserve 
the peace, and keep on friendly terms with other missions and 
missionaries.” But my further question is whether an artifi- 
cial truce can really be called a peace. To pull down the blinds 
does not lessen the reality of that which is going on out in the 
street. To instruct converts in the theology of a previous gen- 
eration for the sake of preserving amicable relations with fel- 
low-missionaries may make life much more enjoyable for the 
missionary, but what of the crisis that comes when education 
actually makes itself felt among the masses? What of the 
crisis that is already at hand when educated nationals are pre- 
sented with the claims of orthodox Chrisitanity? Here is a 
problem in missionary ethics. 

Problem number two follows along the same line, and is 
an outgrowth of the various union movements upon the mis- 
sion field. Now union in missionary activity is both necessary 
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and desirable, but in the union movements as I have observed 
them it is generally the liberal who loses. Perhaps this is com- 
mendable. Perhaps the ability to subordinate one’s own con- 
victions to further the larger whole is the highest type of 
Christianity. But certain questions arise. The union move- 
ments with which I am familiar have without exception been 
creedal unions. The uniting parties have adopted a certain 
creed or series of creeds, subscription to which has been the 
basis of church membership. What is the ethics of a situation 
such as was recently witnessed in one mission area, where a 
national minister was unfrocked for openly expressing theo- 
logical views not dissimilar in their essence to the views of 
many of the missionaries of one of the organizations which 
gave the united church its birth, and who are still holding 
membership in the synod? Is the line of least resistance al- 
ways the most ethical line for the missionary to follow? Does 
not the mission field need, even as we need at home, churches, 
perhaps small in membership, but with the pioneering spirit, 
churches to press ahead and to show the way for other 
churches to follow? 

The aim of missions is often expressed as the attempt to 
“Christianize non-Christians.” What does this statement 
mean? Is it to “save” men in the sense of converting them, or 
is it to lead them into the Christ-like way of living? Is Chris- 
tianity a matter of belief, or is it a certain attitude toward 
life? Personally I feel that it is the latter. As I understand 
Christianity, the Christian is the man who has a reverent atti- 
tude toward his world, who believes in the sacredness of per- 
sonality, who lives in a friendly and helpful way among men, 
who loves truth and is prepared to follow the truth as he sees 
it, regardless of the cost (witness the death of Jesus). 

Why then must the Christian missionary regard himself 
as a proselytizer? Why should he not be a builder, strengthen- 
ing the weak places of society and making the strong places 
stronger? Why should he not be a co-operator, having no axe 
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of his own to grind, but enlisting in such indigenous move- 
ments as have for their aim the spread of the spirit of friend- 
liness, of joy and good will, and the promotion of the public 
welfare. 

The missionary may still be an evangelist, but let him 
preach the gospel of peace, of self-reliance, of the worth of 
man, of the dignity of labor, of truth, of beauty, and of good- 
ness. Let him proclaim the glad tidings of release to those in 
bondage, of health to the afflicted, and of sight to those of 
clouded vision. Let him save souls from selfishness, from de- 
grading habits, from untruthfulness, from quarrelsomeness, 
from false dealings, and from unbrotherliness. And if this is 
not a man-sized job, then let him turn a bit of attention toward 
social ills, toward the cleansing of the sins of society. 

With such an alluring program of possibilities it is difficult 
to believe that in station after station and district after dis- 
trict the missionary message is still the message of abstract 
repentance, and the missionary method the round of preach- 
ing and of baptism. If one-half of the energy that is being ex- 
pended in “touch and go” preaching—“proclaiming the Word” 
—could be put into a scientific program of community build- 
ing, the results would be most far-reaching and of vast im- 
portance for every mission land. 

One of the traditional methods of missionary work is that 
of education. From the beginning missionaries have estab- 
lished schools and have endeavored to raise the educational 
level of the people. There is no doubt that these schools have 
accomplished much good, but in one land at least, the educa- 
tion which might mean so much for the welfare of the people 
has become largely standardized and artificial, shaped more 
by government grants and examinations than by human need. 
Here and there a few courageous spirits are breaking away, 
but by and large the joy of discovery and the free experimen- 
tation that should characterize the mission school have long 
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since retreated, leaving mediocrity and colorlessness in full 
possession of the field. 

If missionary education is to recapture its self-respect, it 
must forget government grants and examinations and teach 
the things that really matter. Let education be related to life, 
to train for health and for the betterment of the economic 
status. Let it help boys and young men to feel at home in their 
world—to be citizens rather than strangers in the universe. 
Let it open hitherto closed doors that will make life increas- 
ingly meaningful. Let it assist men to attain the worthwhile 
here, instead of in some uncertain hereafter. Let it show how 
truth overcomes suspicion, and knowledge casts out fear. Let 
it demonstrate that co-operation and not antagonism is the 
real law of life. And co-operation means not a theoretical, 
international co-operation, but the interplay of groups and 
religions right within the local community. 

What we need in modern missions is fewer outposts and 
more hotspots. For a missionary to administer twenty-five or 
fifty schools in his district is of no particular credit, unless 
these schools are superior schools. To compete with govern- 
ment schools on the ground that mission schools give some- 
thing that government schools cannot give, is a sheer waste of 
money and of effort unless it can actually be demonstrated 
that missions really give that “something.” The vague apolo- 
getic that is so often offered for mission schools must be sub- 
mitted to the test of actual results. Is the graduate of the 
mission school superior in character? Has he broader sympa- 
thies and wider understanding? Has he been liberated from 
chilling doubts and from depressing fears? Is he prepared to 
play a man’s part in the life of his day? These are the type of 
questions that must be answered. 

We have many churches on the mission field—churches 
often preaching an antiquated theology, but manned for the 
most part by pastors who are living the abundant life. Why 
not have less of preaching and more of living? Why not make 
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the churches centers of experiments in Christian living, clear- 
ing-houses for the solution of daily problems, and power- 
houses for the generation of new strength? It is my opinion 
that the members of our Christian churches in India are much 
more in need of friends and advisers regarding the Christian 
solution to the problems of every-day life than the type of 
theological exhortation that is proclaimed from the average 
pulpit. I would see the preacher assuming the rdéle of the 
teacher, detaching himself from the great church building and 
its endless repetition of words, but spreading the leaven of the 
vital word that really makes its connection with life. 

And speaking of leaven, we need a new emphasis upon 
that conception. Not—“Come ye apart! Be ye separate!”’— 
but, “Live among your fellows! Demonstrate to others the 
abundant life!” As I interpret the present state of the mis- 
sionary enterprise we need character more than converts. We 
need brotherhood more than baptisms. We need comradeship 
more than closed-communion. 

Dr. Stanley Jones in his recent book, Christ at the Round 
Table, appears to discount Hindu religionists because they are 
always seeking God, as contrasted with the Christian who has 
found, Would that we were all seekers together, and endeav- 
oring to grow with our expanding universe. The major task 
before present day missions is not so much to save the 
“heathen” from darkness, as to save the missionary enter- 
prise itself from the growing tendency toward standardiza- 
tion. The findings of the recent Jerusalem Conference are a 
stirring call to advance. It now remains to be seen whether 
the rank and file of the missionary body are prepared to move 


forward. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


A NEW STUDY OF JEREMIAH? 


Professor Welch has given us a very stimulating presentation of the 
life and work of the prophet Jeremiah. He always has independence of 
judgment and the courage of his convictions, and these qualities are 
conspicuous in this book as in its predecessors. The most striking new 
idea in this book is the denial of the commonly accepted view that Jere- 
miah was aroused to his prophetic career by the threatened approach of 
the Scythian hordes, An apparently strong case is made out against this 
interpretation of Jeremiah’s experience in the following fashion. The 
silence of the Old Testament upon the Scythians is at least as weighty 
as the tradition recorded by Herodotus. Why should the Scythians have 
invaded Egypt in view of the fact that both the Scythians and the Egyp- 
tians were allies and friends of Assyria? Why are the Scythians not 
named by Jeremiah while he had no hesitation in naming the Baby- 
Jonians a little later on? Many of the descriptions of the coming catas- 
trophe do not at all fit the idea of a Scythian invasion, and many of those 
that do will also fit any other invasion equally well and are used of other 
people’s movements in several instances. The thought of a foe from the 
north is far from identifying the foe with the Scythians. 

The region of the north was looked upon in the ancient world as the 
home of the gods, and the thought that the chastisement of Israel or 
Judah would come from the north was little more than the conviction 
that Yahweh would send a cataclysmic destruction upon his recalcitrant 
people in particular or upon his foes in general. The north was not so 
much a region as an idea. Other prophets did not need an external 
stimulus in the form of threatening foreign foes to start them on their 
prophetic careers. A deep conviction of the national sin, on the one hand, 
and of the righteousness of Yahweh, on the other, was enough to arouse 
Elijah, in the prosperous days of Ahab; or Amos in the midst of the un- 
troubled prosperity of the reign of Jeroboam IT and Isaiah in the days 
of Uzziah, : 

Thus far we have summarized the case for Professor Welch. Of 
how much weight is it? Is his presentation of the facts trustworthy? His 

* Jeremiah: His Time and Work. By Adam C. Welch. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1928. viti--263 pages. $2.50. 
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claim that the Scythians were in league with Assyria and Egypt is open 
to serious question. According to Gadd’s Babylonian Chronicle, co-opera- 
tion of Egypt with Assyria was initiated in 614 B.C, and was in support of 
Nineveh against the Babylonians and Medes who were besieging it. The 


Scythian hosts intervened and broke up this siege. So far as we know 
this was the first and last case of united effort between Scythians and 


Assyrians: and since the expedition of Egypt which arrived too late for 
the aid of Nineveh was rea)ly due to fear of the marauding Scythians, 
the intervention of the Scythians may well have been due to an unwill- 
ingness to see Nineveh in the hands of their more vigorous and danger- 
ous foes. But in 612 B.c., Babylonians, Medes, and Scythians were com- 
bined in the final attack upon Nineveh, which was forced to yield. In 
610 B.c., the Scythians joined with the Babylonians in the capture of 
Harran, the last Assyrian capital, of which the Scythians retained pos- 
session. There is therefore no good evidence for the existence of a league 
between Assyria and the Scythians prior to 614 B.C. or thereabouts, That 
they were in alliance as early as 625 B.c. is pure hypothesis and not 
at all probable. It is much more likely that the Scythians were looked 
upon prior to 616 B.c. by all the peoples of Western Asia and Egypt as a 
potential foe of great danger. Herodotus 1. ros tells us of the terror 
inspired throughout these regions by the Scythian movements. A)) the 
available evidence so far and the situation in general seem to point to the 
Scythians as everybody’s foe. The only interest they had was the fur- 
therance of their own power and plunder. The intervention at Nineveh 
in 614 B.C, was not due to interest in Assyria’s perpetuity, but to the 
furtherance of the Scythians’ own interest in Western Asia and Egypt. 
Therefore the likelihood of a Scythian invasion of Egypt stil] stands, 
and the objections to it are of little force. The name Scythopolis borne 
by Beisan in Palestine seems to lend strong support to the story of a 
Scythian invasion of Palestine and Egypt. The Scythians were a volatile 
people and easily changed their allies, as is clear from the fact that ac- 
cording to Greek tradition they defended Nineveh in 614, but joined in 
the attack upon it in 612, as shown by Gadd’s Babylonian Chronicle. 
Wor is it likely that Jeremiah would have placed Yahweh in the 
mythical home of the gods in the north. Jeremiah was too much op- 
posed to polytheistic practices and ideas ever to have accepted the pagan 
mythology as part of his system of theological thought. Again, it is true 
that Amos had no actual foe in sight when he threatened Jeroboam,; but 
that was not necessarily the case in the troubled times of Elijah and 
Ahab, nor was it true of the period in which Isaiah was called to pro- 


phetic service. According to the Assyrian records, Tiglath-pileser had 
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brought Azariah of Judah to submission and exacted tribute of him, and 
this was in [saiah’s own early manhood. 

Professor Welch’s book wil) arouse discussion but wil) not carry 
conviction, unless new facts should present themselves in support of Ais 
interpretation. The presswork of the book is good, but some errors stand 
out conspicuously. On pages 15 and 162, “Shamash-shum-ukin” has 
been assassinated and “Samassu-milkin” has taken his place; on pages 
249 and 260, “Hananiah” has been curtailed to “Hanan”; and on page 


62, in line 23, “begin” is without appropriate ending, 


Jj. M. Powts SMItH 


Universiry or CuIcaco 


CHRISTIANITY’S TREATMENT OF THE PHARISEES 

Few Christians know anything about the Pharisees except what they 
learn from the New Testament. The resulting opinion ts that they were 
hypocrites and formalists toward whom Jesus rightly found himseli in 
mutual opposition. Students of Judaism of the days of Jesus, even Chris- 
tian students, have come to see that the gospel picture of the Pharisees 
is unjustly hostile. The subject of Dr. Riddle’s book! is to explain how 
the gospels “got that way.” His answer is relatively simple. 

Jesus was really much of a Pharisee himself; his position, at least, 
was precisely that of most Pharisees in the Jewish sources, Paul was a 
Pharisee, but by a natural psychological reaction his personal experience 
drove him to an opposite extreme. The gentile Christianity to which he 
belonged and which he furthered was sharply in contrast with Judaism. 
A latent anti-Jewish polemic is evident in Paul. It became thoroughgoing 
and articulate only jater. In Rome about 70 A.v., Christians specifically 
rejected Jewish rules of fasting, sabbath, and ablutions. The Gospel of 
Mark, which was written then and there, reads this attitude back to 
Jesus. In Antioch there was a more even contact of Christianity with 
Jewish and gentile groups and the Gospel of Matthew shows the self- 
conscious rivalry with both. In this gospel Jesus’ anti-Pharisaism is rep- 
resented in the most extreme form, though the gospel has many Jewish 
features. Luke-Acts and John represent a still later stage and a different 
(Aegean) setting, When they were written Judaism as a whole was con- 
trasted with Christianity, and the history of Jesus and of the early 
church is treated by the authors in relation not so much to current issues 
as to theoretical polemic, and hence to a quite theoretical reconstruction 
of history. 

* Jesus and the Pharisees: A Study in Christian Tradition. By Donald W. Ria- 
dle. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1928. 193 pages. $2.00. 
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Dr. Riddle’s book is not a contribution to our knowledge of the Phari- 
sees, unless his use of the gospel material about them as evidence of what 
they were not is to be called a contribution. He has not presented the 
evidence of the Talmud about them, though the publishers’ jacket says 
that “he has gone to Jewish sources.”’ He limits himself to the New Tes- 
tament and to the development of the Christian tradition about them. 
Even earlier works on this theme he does not use. For example, C. T. 
Dimont’s article in the Expositor for 1911 on “The Synoptic Evangelists 
and the Pharisees” he does not refer to. He has independently gone over 
the text and then, using his historical imagination of probable influences, 
has built up a genetic study of the tradition by a new method. 

That method is the “social-historical” method of recent Chicago criti- 
cism. If it had been “made in Germany,” we should have had to call it 
sozial-geschichtliche to agree with the names of its older sisters, religions- 
and form-geschichtliche. This monograph is an interesting and rather 
convincing illustration of the new technique. The historical writings of 
the New Testament are first sifted to clear out later viewpoints. Only the 
remainder may be regarded as historical for the earliest time. In this in- 
stance the remainder is very small. No evidence of friction between 
Jesus and the Jewish leaders may be trusted. Likewise, in Acts, we must 
recognize a wholly artificial theory of Christian relation to Judaism. But 
the negative results of the method for the areas of which the canon pro- 
fesses to treat are matched by positive results for the period which the 
canon omits. The history of Christianity in the sub-apostolic age is elab- 
orately conjectured by the critics from the same unconscious sources, 
so that we can picture the characteristics of the various local and social 
environments. 

The first section is a mere listing of Synoptic variations in respect to 
Jesus’ hostile interlocutors. This is always fascinating to the specialist, 
but will not interest most readers. It is a necessary foundation for what 
follows, but its result is negative and easily expressed. The evangelists 
have no real knowledge of the exact Jewish opposition to Jesus, hence 
they freely alter the wording. These alterations Dr. Riddle understands 
to reveal the bias of their respective groups. I should regard many of the 
changes of Matthew and Luke as purely literary. They are made to 
supply a subject for a verb, to supply a pair of words; they are personal 
and editorial, not social. In Luke they agree with the author’s desire to 
show Jesus victorious in debate and sympathetic with the humble and 
critical of the self-righteous, instead of manifesting any special attitude 
to Pharisaism. In this respect as in diction the Pericope adulterae agrees 
with Luke. 
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The analysis of the general bias of the several writers is not new in 
all details, but is fresh and interesting. Mark’s Paulinism, lately chal- 
lenged, is reasserted here in part. Matthew’s well-known combination of 
Jewish and anti-Jewish viewpoints is explained no less successfully than 
by others. John’s collective use of “the Jews” is interpreted in the usual 
manner as indicating a stage after the absolute breach. A number of acute 
observations serve pretty well to demolish the scheme of development 
suggested in Acts, demolishing at the same time most modern reconstruc- 
tions of early Christian history. Dr. Riddle believes the inception of 
Christianity at Jerusalem, the transfer of hostility from Pharisees and 
scribes to Sadducees and priests, and the transfer from “Jewish Chris- 
tianity” to Gentile Christianity as pictured in Luke-Acts are all artificial, 
“later traditions of earlier situations.” 

Though the book is well concentrated on a single subject, it illumines 
many others. Consider what the effects on our usual viewpoint would be 
if we should accept its conclusions. The gentile character of Christianity 
in origins and in its cult is to be emphasized. Paul becomes more anti- 
Pharisaical than we had supposed, yes, even more so than even he himself 
realized. Compared with what we have commonly thought, Jesus be- 
comes more sympathetic with Judaism, though we really are left no data 
to go on. At any rate both Jesus and the Pharisees are exonerated, the 
former of misjudging the latter, and the latter of being such hypocrites, 
and all this is done on the basis of historical technique and not merely to 
serve some irenic purpose or religious prejudice. 

Such conclusions, as is usual with this class of studies, will not suit 
the conservatives. The accuracy of the inspired words is everywhere 
questioned. Some objections from another angle have been mentioned al- 
ready. Even if one assents to the main stages of development—Paul, the 
Synoptics, John—as representing three attitudes toward Judaism (hos- 
tile, articulately hostile, theoretically hostile), Dr. Riddle’s attempt to 
classify the differences of the Synoptics among themselves is too subtle. 
Not only is there, as he admits (p. 120), a gentile aspect of Matthew; 
there is a Jewish aspect of Luke-Acts. Like Streeter, he overstresses con- 
jectured provenience. 

It has been said before that the book leaves us little real data on 
what seemed to be its subject, the actual relation of Jesus to the Phari- 
sees. That is a disappointment, for it has been a most tantalizing subject 
into which we hoped that with guides like Klausner and G. F. Moore we 
might cautiously but safely penetrate. But we are ready to accept ig- 
norance if from lack of authentic records ignorance is necessary. What 
is more baffling is that we now cannot explain what we do know. For, if 
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we know anything about Jesus, it is that he was crucified. We used to 
think that friction with Jewish leaders was ground for this fate and a 
claim of Messiahship was the excuse for Roman execution. But now Dr. 
Riddle has denied that there was this friction, as his colleague Professor 
Case has denied that there was this claim. Later Christians invented 
both. Why then was there the cross? The Christians did not invent that. 
Had Jesus or the Pharisees no part in instigating a Roman sentence? 

HENRY J. CADBURY 

Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 


THE SOCIAL MESSAGE OF JESUS 

Dean Mathews has here replaced his well-known book on The 
Social Teaching of Jesus by one that reflects more accurately his pres- 
ent convictions.t He makes use occasionally of the earlier work, and 
is occupied throughout with the same general line of inquiry; but in 
not a few important respects he has modified his previous findings. 
The book is to be regarded as essentially a new work, embodying the 
mature reflection of a mind which has been constantly busy, during 
the intervening twenty years, with the subject under discussion. 

It may be said at once that the book has a value quite out of 
proportion to its modest size. On every page we have weighty and far- 
reaching ideas, compressed into few words and yet presented in clear 
and striking fashion. Dr. Mathews has the great advantage over most 
theologians and, we may add, most economic and social writers, of 
coming to his task with a large background of historical knowledge. 
More particularly he can speak with the authority of an expert on 
the conditions that prevail in times of revolution, and he brings this 
knowledge to bear on the greatest of all the movements which have 
given a new direction to human society. 

His general thesis is that Jesus appeared in an age when his 
countrymen were imbued with the revolutionary spirit. It had found 
expression in the long series of apocalyptic writings. It had led al- 
ready to various political outbreaks and was finally to explode in the 
great national revolt. Jesus addressed himself to this temper which 
he found among his people, but set himself to sublimate the social 
passion. “He told men who longed for justice in the new age that God 
would indeed intervene, but not in the way they expected. They were 
to prepare for the imminent Kingdom of God, but their preparation 


* Jesus on Social Institutions. By Shailer Mathews. New York: Macmillan, 
1928. 158 pages. $1.50. 
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must be the possession of a love like that of the Father who would 
give them the Kingdom. Their ideal had been that of a great empire 
which involved the bloody triumph of the Jewish people, but God’s 
will would not be done on earth until men loved their enemies and de- 
termined to be brothers rather than masters” (p. 39). Jesus there- 
fore adopted the revolutionary point of view, and selected his group 
of followers from men who represented it; but he aimed at transform- 
ing their hopes into “a new moral attitude, pregnant with social impli- 
cations.” Dr. Mathews discusses the nature of this attitude and its 
significance for all times, and especially our own. He shows that Jesus 
was far more interested in the obligations than in the rights of men, 
that he stood for no political system, that he held no specific views 
on the distribution of wealth, that he laid down no absolute rule about 
war. His social gospel resolves itself into three fundamental prin- 
ciples: (1) Human life is not under the sole control of economic 
forces, but must be determined by good will and loving purpose. (2) 
Human personality must be unified not in some abstract metaphysical 
way but in social relations. (3) Love is the one practicable basis on 
which to build human society. To those who object to this teaching of 
Jesus that it is fanciful and naive, Dr. Mathews would answer, “They 
have no quarrel with Jesus, for he said that a man had to take the 
attitude of a child to appreciate the good news of a spiritual order and 
a loving God.” 

The writer’s aim is to consider the message of Jesus in its bearing 
on social institutions, and we cannot expect that he should deal with 
it in all its manifold aspects. At the same time (and this is our chief 
criticism of the book) he tends to create the impression that the gos- 
pel is to be identified entirely with its social applications. In one or 
two places he speaks somewhat contemptuously of the church the- 
ology, which has “utilised the death of Christ not as an incentive to 
sacrificial social-mindedness but as an agency by which the mercy of 
God may be gained. It has too often made its aim an acquisitive one, 
—the getting of salvation.” Some of us would be loath to admit that 
this is an unnecessary or unworthy aim. In spite of the attraction of a 
“social gospel” for the present-day mind we cannot but feel that Paul, 
however inadequately he expressed himself, got at the deeper roots of 
Jesus’ purpose, and that the social gospel itself has little vitality if it 
cuts itself loose from personal religion. Dr. Mathews appears to rec- 
ognize in several passages that the social duties are no end in them- 
selves, but only the means to the true development of personality, in 
its deeper relations to God. We could wish that he had followed this 
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line of thought a little farther. It cannot be denied, however, that the 
spirit of the book is essentially Christian. We feel, as we lay it down, 
that we have gained new insight not only into the necessary condi- 
tions of social reconstruction but into not a few of the central things 
in the mind of Jesus. 

E. F. Scott 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


JOHN THE BAPTIST 


It has long been the conviction of many New Testament students, 
the present reviewer included, that a great desideratum was a new, thor- 
oughgoing study of John the Baptist, his person, his work, his message. 
Perhaps no one was better fitted to render this service than Maurice 
Goguel, of Paris. Known as a scholar of the first order from a long series 
of valuable books, including his monumental (unfortunately not yet 
quite complete) Introduction, he has displayed precisely the qualities 
of wide learning, patient examination of the material, and good judg- 
ment which are necessary for such a study. His name on the title-page 
of this volume awakens expectations which on the whole are amply ful- 
filled. Certainly nowhere have we a more careful and detailed examina- 
tion of all the gospel data than chapter ii here provides. Nor are sub- 
sidiary factors less thoroughly treated in Goguel’s examination of the 
tradition. Chapter i furnishes a fresh investigation of the material in 
Josephus, with the result of which it is difficult not to be in accord. The 
Greek text of the Antiquities is held to be an authentic and trustworthy 
witness, with only such divergences from the gospel accounts as testify 
to its independence and different approach. The additions and variations 
offered by the Slavic version, on the other hand, are shown as the literary 
fiction which (despite Berendts, Goethals, and notably Robert Eisler) 
they assuredly are. 

On the question of the relation of the Mandaeans and their literature 
to the authentic Baptist tradition, just now a live topic in New Testa- 
ment circles, nothing so clear, objective, and sensible has come to the 
reviewer’s notice as the last twenty-three pages of Goguel’s third chapter. 
His conclusion, based on ample acquaintance with the sources and on 
their treatment by the most scientific critical method, is that their influ- 
ence on the New Testament text and tradition is precisely nil. It is hoped 

*Au Seuil d V’Evangile. Jean-Baptiste. By Maurice Goguel. Paris: Payot, 
1928. 304 pages. Fr. 30. 
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that this judicial discussion will do something to allay the “sorte de 
fiévre mandéene,” which Goguel notes (p. 113) as afflicting of late 
many of the Germans. 

Very admirable, too, is the brief but convincing reconstruction, when 
the critical analysis has been completed, of the story of John (chap. viii). 
Perhaps nowhere is the demonstration that Jesus was, at the start, in the 
real sense a “disciple” of the Baptist more convincingly made. But if 
such discipleship was only at the start, and replaced later on by complete 
independence, there must at some point have been, thinks Goguel, a 
decided break. One of the original and fresh contributions of the book 
lies in the exposition and analysis of this rupture. And, one must add, 
one of the book’s most vulnerable positions. To support his very positive 
picture of this alleged “break,” Goguel is forced, in default of synoptic 
evidence, to attach a historic value and importance to the “précieux té- 
moignage” (p. 257) of the third chapter of the Fourth Gospel which are 
at the least highly precarious. 

One other captious word the reviewer may allow himself. The judi- 
cial and objective attitude of Goguel seems at times a little too rigorous. 
There is a certain skepticism (e.g., in chap. vi) toward the gospel pas- 
sages which seems not quite warranted by the critical examination 
through which they have passed. These passages are viewed too strictly 
as récits, as reflective and even tendentious compositions. In reality, are 
they not one and all far more artless and naive than even this admirable 
critic sees? The whole matter would be simplified if our investigators, 
Goguel included, noted clearly the obvious fact that no one of our evan- 
gelists sets out to give a récit of the baptism of Jesus in Jordan by John. 
The fourth evangelist has no hint that such an event ever occurred, Luke 
has only a backward allusion to it in an aorist participle brought in 
solely as a temporal adverb to date something else. Mark and Matthew, 
though they state the happening indicatively, do so with practically as 
much of the “temporal adverb” intent as Luke. What they all set out 
to tell is of Jesus’ anointing or baptism by the Spirit (which initially 
made him Christos). The tradition (probably due to Jesus’ own words) 
that this experience had followed hard upon his water-baptism by John, 
was too strong for the synoptists, at least, to suppress. The baptism by 
John is therefore given, but not as a principle datum, simply as a modi- 
fier, fixing the time and occasion of the real thing which must be told. To 
observe this is to clarify greatly our exegesis of the synoptic récits of the 
baptism and to avoid giving them a false importance. Goguel might 
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have seen more clearly here, and at a few other points. But he has none 
the less given us the most valuable study of the Baptist we yet possess, 
a work indispensable to every student of the gospels. 
Crayton R. BowEN 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


RECENT FRENCH STUDIES IN EARLY CHRISTIANITY 


A little book by Dom Henri Leclercq, the well-known Roman Cath- 
olic authority on Christian archaeology, tells in pleasing fashion for the 
general reader the story of Christianity’s growth during the first three 
centuries.! The principal theme about which the narrative centers is 
the conflict between Christianity and paganism, especially as revealed 
in the inonuments of the early church. While at the outset the author 
affirms that the new religion was divinely assured of its victory, the 
triumph had to be accompanied by patient effort and heroic conflict. It 
is the story of this struggle, vividly and sympathetically narrated within 
the brief space of seventy-four pages, that constitutes the substance of 
this volume. Its brief chapters, if a half-dozen or so of paragraphs can 
be so called, are scarcely more than high points of interest on which the 
reader may gaze for a few moments, The work of John the Baptist and 
Jesus is flashed upon the screen for a second by way of introduction. 
Then follow other scenes upon which the eye is allowed to rest for a 
moment or two, e.g., ‘‘the inevitable conflicts,” “‘the Christian Aposto- 
late,” “the penetration of society,” “Christians among the pagans,” “the 
loyalty of the Christians,” “the life in the communities,” “the Christian 
assembly,” ‘Christian instruction,” and the like. The second part of the 
book, containing sixty splendid photographic reproductions of ancient 
monuments, probably will seem to some readers the more valuable por- 
tion of the work. These plates are prefaced by explanatory comments 
briefly indicating the site, the date, and the character of each monument 
reproduced. 

Two new volumes by A, Siouville in a series called “Christian Texts” 
arouse interest. They contain a French rendering of the Refutation of 
All Heresies, by Hippolytus, with an Introduction and notes. This trans- 
lation is, so our author tells us, the first to appear in French. It is based 
on the critical text of Wendland, which seems to be faithfully rendered 

*La Vie Chrétienne Primitive. By Henri Leclercq. Paris: Rieder, 1928. 87 
pages; 60 plates. Fr. 20. 


*Hippolyte de Rome. Philosophumena, ou Réfutation de toutes les hérésies. 


By A. Siouville. Paris: Rieder, 1928. 2 vols. 212-+-249 pages. Fr. 20. 
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except for those paragraphs that have been condensed in a brief para- 
phrase. A considerable number of sections have been so handled. In 
Book i, following the Prologue, the remainder of Hippolytus’ text dealing 
with the opinions of the Greek philosophers from Thales to Pyrrhus, and 
also his remarks about the Brahmans, the Druids, and Hesiod, have been 
compressed into six small pages. Here the Greek covers almost twenty 
pages, each averaging perhaps twice as much to a page as in the French 
rendering. The fourth book of Hippolytus is still more radically abbre- 
viated. This seems most unfortunate inasmuch as the book is an ex- 
ceedingly valuable source for the popular paganism with which Chris- 
tianity was in sharp competition in the time of Hippolytus. Beginning 
with the fifth book, the full text is translated up to ix. 18, where Hip- 
polytus gives an account of the Jews. This section of his text is merely 
epitomized. Book x is condensed to about one-half its original length. 

The Introduction to the translation is virtually a critical brochure 
on the subject of Hippolytus and his writings. The Philosophumena is 
accepted as genuine, and the date of its composition is placed between 
the years 225 and 234. The main purpose of the composition is thought 
to have been a desire on the part of Hippolytus to supplement and make 
more forceful the criticism of the heretics against whom he had written 
in his earlier treatise, the Syntagma. Then, too, presumably he had 
acquired new documents in the meantime; and, further, it had occurred 
to him now to show that the heretics were utterly lacking in originality 
since it could be proved that their views were simply borrowed from 
Greek philosophy and pagan superstitions. Our author does not agree 
with those who think that Hippolytus designed his work as a polemic 
against the Catholic party of his successful rival Calixtus. The nature of 
the conflict between these two rival popes is represented as fundamentally 
a difference in defining the character of the church. For Hippolytus, the 
rigorist, the Christian society was essentially a group of persons who 
were already saints, while for Calixtus the church was composed of 
people who were in the process of becoming saints. With the growth of 
Christianity this radica) change in the definition of the church had been 
necessitated by circumstances, with which Hippolytus refused to come 
to terms and consequently was himself rejected by the majority. But he 
is thought to have deserved a better fate. In reality he should be hon- 
ored as a purist, who at the same time was intellectually much the 
superior of his rival, and is worthy to be known as the Origen of the 
West. When truly understood, Hippolytus was above all else a zealous 
“man of the church,” 

Origen has fared better than his Western contemporary in that his 
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writings have been more extensively preserved to posterity. The sig- 
nificant investigation on the life and work of Origen that has been con- 
ducted in recent years by E. de Faye has just been brought to completion 
in a third volume on the theology of Origen,’ In the two earlier volumes, 
one on Origen’s life and writings and the other on his philosophical en- 
vironment, the way had been prepared for a constructive exposition of 
his doctrine. Notwithstanding his originality and vigorous mental 
life, it is recognized at the outset that Origen felt himself firmly at- 
tached to Christian tradition and was dominated by a very strong 
Christian sentiment. But in his day theological thinking in the East 
had not yet crystallized into creeda) formulas that could impede his 
own liberty of thinking. He was not consciously thinking beyond the 
church, but for the church. In this spirit he worked out, particularly in 
the De principiis, the first systematic statement of Christian dogma 
in Greek. In his world-view he is found to have been idealistic; his 
main trend of thinking was Platonic. But Christian tradition, supple- 
mented by the allegorical method of interpretation, made possible for 
Origen a much closer union between the visible and invisible worlds 
than ever could have been realized by pure Platonism. For example, 
he did not have to find God in philosophy; he had God in the Old 
Testament revelation. But under the influence of Platonic inspiration 
he transiormed this Hebrew deity into an essentially transcendental 
figure who was the source of all goodness and wisdom. Nor was he 
a cold abstraction, for Origen’s deity was always the god of the vita) 
Christian experience. So over the whole range of theological specula- 
tion Origen happily combined Platonic idealism with warm attachment 
to popular Christian faith, and was able to bring the latter into ac- 
cord with his philosophical convictions by the liberal use of allegory. 

Also a distinctly Aristotelian strain is found in Origen’s thinking. 
This appears, for example, in his anthropology, particularly in his 
teaching about the soul. Aristotle had posited an entity called “mind,” 
“Sntelligence,” superior to the soul, and he made the existence of the 
latter dependent upon the body. While Origen follows Plato in giving 
an independent existence to the soul, he also adopts the Aristotelian 
notion that man is distinguished from all other creatures by the pos- 
session of an element superior to the soul which ts called by Origen 
“Intelligence,” or perhaps more often “spirit.” His reason for appro- 
priating this feature of the Aristotelian speculation is found in the 
service it rendered in interpreting the Christian doctrine of the Fa)) 


* Origen. Sa vie, son euvre, sa pensée, Vol. 111: La Doctrine. By Eugene de 
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and in explaining certain features in the experience of Jesus. The soul, 
being inferior to the mind (spirit), and intermediate between the spirit 
and the body, can be subject to both good and evil and can experience 
a “fall,” Also in the case of Jesus it is the soul, not the spirit—the 
man, not the divine Logos—that cries, “My soul is exceedingly sor- 
rowsu) even unto death,” 

On many other phases of Origen’s thinking M. de Faye has much 
to say that is fresh, stimulating, and enlightening. In completing this 
extended and incisive study he has placed all students of early Chris- 
tianity greatly in his debt. 

SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 


University or Cutcaco 


MODERN MOVEMENTS IN THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES 


Throughout its entire course the history of the church in Scotland, 
particularly on the constitutional side, has been full of significance on 
account of the way in which it has illustrated the clash of principles that 
are universally operative though rarely elsewhere so consciously espoused, 
The pre-Reformation councils and post-Reformation assemblies of the 


Scottish church, the patronage issue by which it was torn asunder in the 


eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, the more recent problems of 


corporate reunion and creedal revision, and the explicit recognition eight 
years ago of the autonomy of the Established church on the part of the 
state which helps to support 1¢ are among the phases of that history which 
claim for the subject the specia) interest of students of Christian institu- 
tions and of church and state relations. 

There is assuredly no excess of books in the field, and one hails hope- 
fully any fresh contribution. The reader of Aspects of Scottish History' 
by Professor Donald Maclean of the Free Church College, Edinburgh, 
will find himself equally interested in the author’s materials and in his 
obvious bias in presenting them. The book comprises the opening series 
of lectures under the “Calvin Fund,” instituted at Amsterdam in 1924. 
The lectures, five in number, were delivered to a Dutch audience in April, 
1927. Four of them deal, under appropriate titles, with the principal 
issues of the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, 


respectively, while the last is a survey of modern tendencies in Scottish 


theological thought. Professor Maclean knows his ground, and few have 
treated the subject with more assurance. But the spirit of the book is not 


* Aspects of Scottish Church History. By Donald Maclean. Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark; New York; Scribner’s, 1927. xi-+-184 pages. $2.00. 
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that of the modern historian. The pre-Reformation and the Reformation 


church are simply black and white, just as Knox left them in his famous 
History. No mercy is shown to the Stuarts. James I, “the comic offspring 
of a tragic union,” is scourged through five pages of good writing but not 
quite impartial history. At the Revolution settlement the cream of Scot- 
tish piety is found among the still irreconcilable Covenanters. No good 
thing can come out of eighteenth century Moderatism. The defenders of 
John Home, that Lothian minister who, greatly daring, wrote a tragedy 
and allowed it to appear on a London stage in 1756, are condemned for 
intolerance toward the piety of their elders. Burns is made to “sing the 
shallow optimism of the Deists in ‘a man’s a man for a’ that,” and the 
poet receives no recognition for the service to religion which he rendered 
by means of his penetrating satires. The record of events, since 1893, is 
strongly colored by the minority complex of a “Wee Free.” The pro- 
jected union of the United Free Church and the Church of Scotland is 
unsympathetically viewed, and the act of 1921, which acknowledged the 
complete self-determination of the Church of Scotland, is said to yield 
the result that “‘the Reformed faith is disestablished and disendowed but 
the Church of Scotland continues established and endowed.” Recent 
theological changes are discussed from the standpoint of one whose ar- 
mour has shed serenely all the arrows of critical and scientific thought. It 
is a pity that so well-informed and capable a writer should have felt im- 
pelled to divert history to propaganda for the cause of reactionism in 
faith and order. 

A book of a very different category is Dr. J. R. Fleming’s study of 
the thirty-one year period from the Disruption to the Abolition of Pat- 
ronage.* Here we have the results of careful research, and a substantial 
contribution to modern church history. The body of detail is large, and 
we recognize the marks of labor, but the card index has been turned into 
an instrument of thought, and rarely is a fact given without some sug- 
gestion of its significance. We see the religious life of Scotland as real 
life, with its multitudinous energies, its ardent controversies, its distin- 
guished personalities, set forth with scholarly faithfulness and with 
scarce a trace of partisanship. 

In the first two chapters Dr. Fleming discusses “Scotland in 1843” 
and “The Significance of the Disruption.” The remaining three chapters 
treat approximately the three decades of the period over which the book 
extends, the divisional dates being 1853 and 1863. The first of these 
periods is designated a “period of reconstruction,” the second one of 


7A History of the Church in Scotland 1843-1874. By J. R. Fleming. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Scribner’s, 1927. x-+276 pages. $3.50. 
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“mental and spiritual awakening,” and the third of “unity and freedom.” 


Though the chronological order is followed in these chapter-divisions, the 
materials are never allowed to take the form of annals, but are arranged 
in an easy, if not always a necessary, topical) sequence. Each chapter is 
provided with a descriptive bibliography. The appendixes include the 
Free Church Protest of 1843, the Basis of Union of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church, 1847, and a convenient note on the history of patronage in 
Scotland, 

Dr. Fleming sees in the Disruption a new chapter in the old struggle 
for the church’s independence, the demand for this having been freshly 
stimulated by ‘“‘the coincidence of a democratic uprising and an evangeli- 
cal revival.” In his justification of the Disruptionists he notes that while 
“they betrayed at times a painful intolerance” their authorized docu- 
ments were moderate. The catastrophe, he thinks, might have been avert- 
ed by a wise move in parliament. Among influences that prevented this he 
includes “the alarm excited by what appeared to be the kindred claim 
of Oxford Tractarianism.” It may be questioned whether the qualifying 
phrase “‘what appeared to be” is strictly required in this sentence. The 
Tractarians had their obsessions, but they instituted in England a thor- 
oughly wholesome revolt against Erastianism. The fact to which he calls 
attention, that Anglicanism had been characteristically Erastian while 
the opposite ideal had been dominant in the Scottish church, goes far to 
explain the lack of English sympathy for the Disruptionists, but it does 
not affect the question of the affinity of their principles with the consti- 
tutional claims of the Tractarians. 

Within the first decade following came the formation of the United 
Presbyterian Church (1847), bringing together the chief Secession groups. 
For the other churches the period was “ten years’ rebuilding,” a phrase 
which Robert Buchanan intended to make the title of a work which 
would have been a fitting sequel to his Ten Years’ Conflict. The following 
decade saw notable movements in worship, evangelism, missions and so- 
cial effort, and a remarkable development of religious literature in re- 
sponse to the stimulus of science and criticism. In the last period 
treated, the union of the Free and United Presbyterian churches was in 
earnest negotiation, but the project was dropped in 1873 on account of 
the “wrecking policy” of the anti-unionists of the Free church who were 
resolved not to compromise with Secession voluntaryism. ‘We surrender 
to a minority,” said Candlish in abandoning the effort. The story of the 
struggle for the abolition of Patronage is lucidly told. It is pointed out 
that the Anti-Patronage Act (1874), important as it was in removing the 
chief barrier to reunion between the Established and the Free church, 
“only marked a reversion to the democratic ideals of the Reformation.” 
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The book is dedicated “to the reunited Scottish church of the fu- 
ture,” and if it has any ecclesiastical bias, it is that of a Scottish unionist 
concerned for the future of religion in his country rather than for the re- 
habilitation of the narrower old loyalties. 

Joun T. McNEILy 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE CONCEPTION OF THE CHURCH 


Professor Peterson, who by his work Was ist Theologie exposed him- 
self to vehement criticism, offers in this lecture’ new opportunity for 
anger. He discusses three theses: (1) “There can be a church only under 
the presupposition that the Jews, as God’s chosen people, did not and 
have not become believers in the Lord. It is an essential part of the 
church concept that she is a church of Gentiles.” (2) “There can be a 
church only under the presupposition that the coming of Christ is not 
immediately at hand.” (3) “There can be a church only under the pre- 
supposition that the Twelve Apostles were called by the Holy Spirit and 
that impelled by the Holy Spirit they decided to go to the heathen.” 

The interpretation of these sentences is given in the intention to 
“theologize” historical facts; for Peterson maintains, in contrast to mod- 
ern historical research, that it is impossible to establish the facts about 
the early Christian community without “drawing positive theological 
consequences.” 

“The church in its universal character originated in the decision of 
the Twelve to leave Jerusalem and to do missionary work among the 
Gentiles,” says Peterson. “This decision of the Twelve,” he declares, 
“must therefore be maintained in all later situations of the church.” 
That means that one cannot renounce succession, ecclesiastical offices, 
and ecclesiastical law, and one must, like the Twelve, claim the right for 
the church to make dogmatic decisions. One cannot be of the opinion that 
the Scripture alone can establish articles of faith. In other words, a new 
sort of apostolic succession and authority is to be introduced. That is 
Peterson’s “theological conclusion.” 

The book furnishes an illustration for the confusion that threatens 
modern theology. It represents not only an attempt to replace the author- 
ity of the New Testament by absolutizing a certain block of early Chris- 
tian tradition that will ultimately lead to Catholicism, but also a very re- 
grettable adulteration of historical methods with the purpose to hold to 


* Die Kirche. By Erik Peterson. Miinchen: Beck, 1928. 19 pages. M. 1.20. 
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a certain dogma of ecclesiastical tradition. It seems as if Peterson could 
learn much about an authoritative church concept and its historical and 
theological possibilities if he would acquaint himself with the discussions 
in the England of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. We may study 
history in order to learn from the past and not in order to dogmatize the 
past or—what is worse—a section of the past. 

No doubt, we must rethink our theological and religious heritage, 
especially our concepts of the church. But attempts like these will lead 
us to a religious and intellectual anarchism, i.e., arbitrariness of judg- 
ment. The loud advertisement with which the publisher has decorated 
the brochure seems to furnish proof for such an estimation. 

WILHELM Pauck 

Cu1caco THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


FRANCIS ASBURY’ 


This author, by a fair inference from a statement in his first chap- 
ter, has set out to write a life of Francis Asbury which will be satisfac- 
tory to “the great body of American Methodists,” a thing which he 
thinks has not been accomplished by any of the pioneer bishop’s previous 
biographers. The result, in the judgment of the present reviewer, is not 
a biography at all, but is rather a series of studies about Asbury, each 
one more or less complete in itself, and each having no particular rela- 
tionship with the ones preceding or following. For instance, the chap- 
ters from v to xviii might have been arranged in any other sequence and 
it would have made no difference to the reader. There seems to have been 
no particular reason for making chapter xv a discussion of Asbury as a 
spiritual adventurer and chapter xvi an investigation of Asbury’s citi- 
zenship, or why it was any more appropriate to discuss Asbury as a 
preacher in chapter xii than it would have been to place the same material 
in chapter xviii. Thus the book has no logical or chronological order, and 
the reader, unless he is already familiar with the main facts in the career 
of Asbury, and in the development of American Methodism, would not 
be enlightened by a reading of this book. The author has realized this 
fact and has tried to supply the lack by placing in the Preface a 
biographical and historical outline of the outstanding happenings in the 
life of Asbury and in the history of American Methodism. 

In his concluding chapter the author says, “We have not touched 
that vast realm of physical fact and social circumstance which combined 


* Francis Asbury, Founder of American Methodism and Unofficial Minister of 
State. By William Larkin Duren. New York: Macmillan, 1928. 270 pages. $3.00. 
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to make the life and labors of this pioneer preacher one of the thrilling 
tales of American history.” Yet without these physical facts and the 
social circumstance certainly no adequate portrait of Asbury can be 
drawn. Indeed, the reader would hardly know from a perusal of this 
book that Asbury was ever on a horse, if it were not for the picture of 
the equestrian statue of Asbury by Lukeman facing page 208. The au- 
thor mentions a number of times that Asbury was entertained in the 
homes of Senator Bassett, Governors Tiffin and Worthington, and Gen- 
eral Russell, but he fails to make any reference to the innumerable times 
he stayed in the dirty cabins of the frontiersmen, facts far more signifi- 
cant, for an understanding of the spread and influence of American 
Methodism, than the former references. It might have helped in an un- 
derstanding of Asbury’s hold upon the affections of the frontier if we had 
been told that he attended every session of the Western Conference 
from 1800 to 1812, with the exception of that of 1804, when he was 
detained by sickness. One might as well set out to write the life of Na- 
poleon without mentioning his military campaigns as to attempt to 
understand Asbury without a reference to the “physical facts” and “so- 
cial circumstance” of his career. 

It is true the author states that he did not set out to make a biog- 
raphy, but rather to interpret a life, which seems to justify in his mind 
these omissions, but it is the contention of the reviewer that Francis 
Asbury’s life cannot be properly interpreted without the very facts 
which the author deliberately omits. 

WitiiaM W. SWEET 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE REGENERATION OF RELIGION 


The coincidence of three books’ on religion which so clearly suggest 
by their very titles the claim to a renovation of religion is striking. They 
are three very diverse volumes: Professor Sellars, whose earlier book on 
The Next Step in Religion charmed and challenged us, has here contrib- 
uted a popular treatment of the coming religion of humanism to a series 
of volumes on “Philosophy for the Layman.” Dean Grant, of the Western 


“4 Religion Coming of Age. By Roy Wood Sellars. New York: Macmillan, 
1928. xi+293 pages. $2.50. 
New Horizons of the Christian Faith, “Hale Lectures, 1927-28.” By Frederick 
C. Grant. Milwaukee, Wis.: Morehouse Publishing Co., 1928. xxix-+-287 pages. 
$1.50. 
* Christianity Reborn. By L. L. Leh. New York: Macmillan, 1928. 225 pages. 
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Theological Seminary, presents a churchman’s faith in the more technical, 
theological terms of the “Hale Lectures.” The author of the third vol- 
ume is apparently a young preacher from a very conservative background 
who offers the results of what he is pleased to call “a serious and thor- 
ough course of self-imposed study of the actual nature of Christianity 
from the standpoint of human need.” Its style is that of the prayer- 
meeting talk: popular but not very penetrating. 

That religion needs reformulation to meet modern life and thought is 
the major premise of all three writers. This modern culture is dominated 
by the findings of science, tends to be forward-looking rather than retro- 
spective, and yet bears in mind the testimony of history to the inev- 
itability of religious change, and thinks of religion in terms of inductive 
interpretation of human experience. The analysis of these causes of the 
breakdown of tradition is portrayed with bold strokes upon an inter- 
religious background by Sellars, carefully drawn with detailed reference 
to authoritative works by Grant, and briefly summarized by Leh. Dean 
Grant’s interpretation of intellectual movements and scientific theories 
is perhaps the most valuable feature of his book. 

What, then, do these three men propose as the direction of further 
progress in religion? In four splendidly written chapters Professor Sel- 
lars tackles the problem of theistic interpretation of the universe and 
finds theistic supernaturalism inadequate. This does not mean that 
Sellars is a naturalist in the older sense of the term. In fact, he rejects 
“reductive naturalism” as definitely as theism, and pleads for an en- 
larged naturalism free from the leveling-down process of mechanical ma- 
terialism and able to include “society, human souls and the spiritual.” 
“The spiritual emerges when there is intelligence of a fairly high order, a 
sense of right and wrong, an ability to set up standards, a drive for creation 
in art and in social relations, a wealth of imagination.”’ Purpose and spirit 
in the universe are, then, localized in humanity; so that the author 
achieves a humanistic religion through a philosophy of evolutionary 
naturalism. The spirit of love and gentleness which was Jesus’ power 
has been quite separable in Christianity from the supernatural frame- 
work. A social product itself, it has become the synonym for Western 
spiritual life; and to survive it must find interpretation in terms of a 
scientific morality. This calls for the procedure of systematic thought 
(i.e., philosophy) as against the techniques of fundamentalism or liberal- 
ism. But “man’s sense of life can never be pure humanism in any sub- 
jective meaning of that term. ... . There will . . . . always remain 
a penumbra of cosmic consciousness.” In his treatment of the liberal 
churchman, Professor Sellars is more kindly and encouraging than in 
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the earlier volume; and he expresses admiration for church leaders who 
have to work out a humanized religious program in the face of concrete 
problems such as the philosopher need not encounter. 

Dean Grant might be classified with this group to which Sellars re- 
fers. He is conscious of greater possibilities of Christian achievement in 
response to a world which recognizes the priority of religious experience 
to dogmas, which accepts the unfinished relativist character of our 
universe, and interprets life in terms of evolutionary naturalism. But 
while this last phrase is reminiscent of Sellars, this author parts company 
with the philosopher (whose technical work he quotes) on the question 
of theism. He is, however, disappointing in that he falls back in his 
defense of theistic belief on peculiar types of apprehension which reveal 
new aspects of the world not reached by scientific realism, on irrational 
elements in religion (following Rudolf Otto), and on the inadequacy of 
our categories of thought to embrace the abstractness implicit in the idea 
of God. This God is presented with all the traditional attributes, and as 
such is declared to be “found in the end indispensable for modern science 
and philosophy.” 

In this regard, the learned dean does not go much farther than the 
young preacher who rather blandly states that “the strongest proof of 
the existence of God is man’s need of him.” 

The real issue at stake between Sellars and Grant would seem to be, 
then, the importance of theism for religion; and behind this lies a dif- 
ference in method of thought. Dean Grant is at his best when summa- 
rizing the views of others or tracing tendencies of thought in various 
fields. To this extent he indicates the new terrain for religious adventure; 
but one feels disappointed when the expedition of his original thought 
goes such a little distance into the new world of modern science and 
philosophy. The emphasis is distinctly upon establishing a base; and this 
base is no “Little America” in the wilderness but a quite safe headquar- 
ters on traditional theological soil and even equipped with a Satan, an- 
gels, and a doctrine of the Fall. He speaks of a “doctrine lying behind 
the creeds and formulae,” which he seems to identify with the “teaching 
of the Church” and at the same time finds “in immediate spiritual ex- 
perience . . . . normal, everyday.” But these “primary doctrines” he 
lists as “the Existence, Unity, Personality, Freedom, Fatherhood and 
Love of God, the Incarnation, our salvation effected through the Atone- 
ment or Reconciliation, and the doctrine of divine Grace’’; as the very 
presuppositions of religious experience. The difficulty here seems to go 
back to a confusion on page 146 of the “mana” experience with “aware- 
ness of God” (as theologically defined above?). From this a priori as- 
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sumption the rest of the argument is bound to move within limited ter- 
ritory despite professions of empirical approach. 

Professor Sellars differs at precisely this point, with the result that 
for him the idea of God becomes what Grant would call a “secondary 
doctrine,” susceptible of removal without serious impingement on valid 
religious experience. What, then, is Sellars’ basic assumption? It is the 
fact of the physical universe: a universe, albeit, in emergent evolution 
through reorganization of familiar elements into new forms. Thus it is 
that the mental emerges, not as an eventual poking through of a hither- 
to-restrained cosmic mind, but as a reorganization of matter. Grant 
this premise, and supernatural theism loses its meaning, for God is theo- 
logically reached by separation of'mind and matter. On the same prem- 
ise, purpose is a function of living organisms integrated (i.e., having 
their component parts organized) in response to an environmental situa- 
tion, and achieving this response in a space-time series. This order of 
action is what we identify as purpose. It thus becomes obvious that 
only time-binding capacity, restricted in nature to human behavior, 
through memory, and intelligence, can present the phenomenon of pur- 
pose. Thus we are brought back to his solution of the mind-body prob- 
lem where lies the crux of his theory of creative reorganization of matter 
in brain structure into mind. We here confront two alternatives: either 
the nervous and brain tissue is organized in some such way as to consti- 
tute consciousness (in which case mind is, after all, a form of nervous 
tissue and hence matter), or else the brain is partly mind and partly not 
mind. If the nature of substance rests on organization, then either the 
brain is consciousness or it is different from consciousness and not con- 
sciousness. By his own logical law of the excluded middle, we have to 
choose between dualism and materialism. There can be no evasion in 
such terms as his own attempted solution. 

All of which, however, does not detract from the intense interest of 
the book and the stimulation it provides for more fearless thought upon 
religion’s coming of age. 

EDWIN E. AUBREY 

Vassar COLLEGE 


A SURVEY OF ETHICAL THEORY 
The topic of the present volume’ is the history of ethical theory. 
But, as Professor Rogers warns us in the preface, it makes no preten- 
sions to completeness. It aims rather at including only those “more 


* Morals in Review. By A. K. Rogers. New York: Macmillan, 1927. x-+-456 
pages. $3.50. 
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significant contributions which have left a definite mark, especially as 
they are still relevant to discussions at the present day.” As to the wis- 
dom of certain exclusions, opinions will doubtless differ. For my own 
part the omission from the section on Kant of all reference to the doc- 
trine of the autonomy of the will seems somewhat surprising—as does 
the absence of any account of Nietzsche. And I should have preferred 
some consideration of the Greek Sophists in the place of the lengthy 
discussion of the problem of the historical Socrates, 

Ample substance is nevertheless provided. For its treatment Pro- 
fessor Rogers has chosen a method that is only in part, and by no means 
predominatingly, expository. In each section he has aimed rather at 
faithful interpretation than at literal report, and above all at critical 
appraisal, The result will perhaps serve less aptly to introduce the sub- 
ject to beginners than to stimulate fruitful reflection in the minds of 
those that already have, or are in process of acquiring, some first-hand 
knowledge of the writers discussed. For this purpose, however, the book 


seems well adapted. Professor Rogers has evidently freshly restudied 


his sources, and frequently takes issue with current estimates. He ques- 
tions, for instance, whether the high place prevailingly accorded to But- 
ler be really his due; while upon Paley and Mandeville he bestows a 
more sympathetic consideration than usually falls to their lot. Espe- 
cially noteworthy is Professor Rogers’ strong tendency (despite many 
adverse criticisms of the ensemble of their doctrine) toward the frank 
acceptance of some of the most characteristic tenets of the English Utili- 
tarians. 

On the whole the present study, while never brilliant or exciting, 
possesses solid merits. Its style, despite occasional moments of felicity, 
is in the main quite devoid of literary charm, and becomes at times even 
painfully pedestrian, Frequently marred by such graceless innovations as 
“ethicist” and “religionist,’”’ it can on occasion sink to the clumsy self- 
stultification of “There is nothing against supposing that there may not 
exist some aspect of the human constitution,” etc., or to the grammarless 
confusion of “the practical advantages accruing to Spinoza’s doctrine 
of deliverance through disinterested reason, based on the recognized 
necessity of things, is best summarized in his own words.” None the less, 
the book’s utter honesty, and its sober good sense, are very disarming. 
And both analysis and criticism, at times penetrating, are always worthy 
of attention, 

Professor Rogers thus well remarks the confusions in ethical theory, 
and the obliquities in moral insight, for which theological preoccupations 


have frequently been responsible. He effectively notes the essential 
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unfairness of much of the criticism that Utilitarianism received at the 
hands of the English idealists. He ably points out the inadequacy both 
of the philosophy of “my station and its duties” and of “the Victorian 
ideal, with its slightly sentimentalized reverence for character and inner 
purity and a tender conscience, and its painful brooding over the ‘ideal,’ 
and its aristocratic aloofness from the coarse and the common,” In con- 
clusion he calls attention to the suspicious consistency with which ethical 
theory has issued in “an enforcement and amplifying of the more digni- 
fied and respectable moral precepts of the ethicist’s own age and condition 
of society,” and closes with an appeal to moral philosophers for a “whole- 
hearted admission of the needs for experimental initiative in conduct,” 
in view of the fact that for each individual “the good takes on a personal 
complexion which cannot be deduced rationally from general principles, 
but can be discovered only in the process of living by each man himself. 
That an increasing recognition of the propriety of this same appeal is 


characteristic also of this “ethicist’s own age and condition of society” 


Professor Rogers does not fail faithfully to note. 


RatpepH M. Blake 


Harvarp UNIversity 


HUMAN MOTIVES 
A recent volume from the pen of Professor Coe offers an arresting 
title’ indeed, against the background of a literature in scientific psychol- 


ogy that has devoted itself, all but exclusively in recent years, to the 


mechanisms of behavior and of a scientific method that has focused social 
attention upon techniques. The author makes articulate a growing con- 
viction on the part of many observers of our civilization that the time has 
come to inquire into the springs of human effort that lie back of both 
mechanisms and techniques, Moreover, however invaluable the study of 
white rats and guinea pigs has been in the exploration of the mechanisms 
of behavior, there is need to shift the inquiry to a direct approach to hu- 
man beings who, after a)l, as Mr. C. Judson Herrick has insisted, are not 
rats but men. 

The author writes with a degree of detachment possible to one who 
has relinquished his active professional responsibilities, and looks in 
retrospect over a long and distinguished teaching career that has con- 
cerned itself with the conscious reconstruction of human behavior through 
the processes of education and that has made significant contributions to 
the literature of both religious education and the psychology of religion. 


1The Motives of Men. By George Albert Coe. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928. 
265 pages. $2.25. 
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The author begins his discussion with the disillusionment of twen- 
tieth-century Western civilization regarding human nature. As one would 
expect from a competent psychologist, he finds the reason for our )oss of 
self-respect, not in the ideation of psychology, philosophy, or theology, 
but in the concrete patterns of the practical experience of the modern 
Western world. To be sure, the war, the doctrine of evolution which 
traced man’s origin to an animal level, the realism of such current writers 
as Theodore Dreiser and Sinclair Lewis, and current visceral psychology 
with its emphasis upon the drives of sex and nutrition have all contrib- 
uted in some degree to this Joss of respect for ourselves, But the funda- 
mental cause he traces to the industrialization of the Western world with 
its machine régime and its struggle for material satisfactions. In relation 
to the industria) factor, the war, our rea)istic literature, our current psy- 
chology, and our theory of animal origin are for the most part only symp- 
toms and rationalizations. In relation to this disillusionment Christianity 
finds itself in a strange dilemma. Dismayed to find its traditional view of 
human depravity confirmed by the current disparagement of human na- 
ture, it reverses its former attitude by affirming the essential goodness of 
man. In this the author sees the evidence that Christianity has surren- 
dered to the industria) system and is piacing its sanctions behind it. As 
a consequence, he finds Christianity unwilling to face reality but taking 
refuge through escape into mysticism. 

But the author finds that the disillusionment regarding human nature 
is itself an illusion not warranted by the facts of experience, In evolution 
he sees a process within which are being evolved higher capacities, wants, 
and motives that are not animal. Even behaviorism and Freudianism 
have not disproved the nobility of human nature. He insists that the 
regimentation of our intelligence in the interest of the mechanized and 
materialized values of the industrial system has blinded us to our essen- 
tial worthiness of respect and suggests that a study of the fresh life of 
childhood and youth before the regimentation that has fallen upon our 
adult society has canalized their minds will restore our self-respect. 
Even the faults of great men in current biography should not blind us to 
their excellencies in a mixed human nature. Even the industrialist as a 
man has not quite been submerged by his machines. After all, the things 
for which both capitalist and the workingman really strive are not the 
material gains of industry but the human satisfactions these can secure, 
and these wants, being human, are weighted with spiritual values. He has 
hopes that the present confusion of values may provide the situation out 
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of which criticized wants may lead to new and better desires, centering 
in self-realizing persons. 

But what is the way out? The author thinks it is through the freeing 
of our intelligence from the inhibitions and regimentation of precedent 
and the development of a technique for freedom which men will not 
fear as they do now. This intelligence he would organize for the criti- 
cism of desires and for pointing them in the direction of our highest 
hopes and v)timate convictions. In education this means not the trans- 
mission of the wisdom of the past as conclusive, but the fresh exploration 
of the ongoing experience of the race at the point where it renews itse)i 
in the life of the young and where the wisdom of the past is tested and 
revaluated in the light of its ever emerging new aspects. In political life 
it means the utilization of minorities for the criticism of public policy, and 
in religion it means the spiritualization of the existing and changing order. 
In his technique for the freeing of intelligence, the author places high 


value upon co-operative thinking. 

As one would expect from Mr. Coe’s previous writings, the social 
note is dominant throughout. By the side of the freeing of our intelli- 
gence, he places repentance as a technique for se)i- and socia)-realization, 
since repentance involves the revaluation of our desires. For Mr. Coe, 
religion is not an escape from reality into mysticism, but a conscious re- 
construction of personal and social living in the light of emerging and 
criticised values, 

Keen as are the author’s insights into the factors that have led to 
changing current conceptions of human nature, one cannot escape the , 


conviction that he has oversimplified the situation in referring the funda- 


mental causes of these changes all but exclusively to industry. Has sci- 
ence so little to do with this reassessment of human nature? Or our ex- 
periment in democracy? For many of us science, with its patient, objec- 
tive search for the facts concerning the nature of the world and man, can 
scarcely be characterized as rationalization. If the first inspection of 
these facts is a bit disillusioning, science is at least helping us to see our- 
selves for what we are and is furnishing the foundation for a new and 
better-founded assessment of the nobility that is in us. Surely there has 
been no more searching test of the weaknesses and resources of human 
nature than the failures and successes of democratic living. If we some- 
times grow discouraged with its difficulties and failures, we still refuse to 
give up the experiment because of the faith -ve have in ourselves. 

One also misses in this stimulating disuussion the note of discovery 
of the creative factors that are operating in the changing experience that 
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is actually under way in our times. Our science, our industry, our democ- 
racy, our great modern cities, our machines—do not these furnish the 
matrix within which new values, new relationships on a vastly extended 
scale, new idealisms, and new concepts of spirituality are creatively in 
process of formation? This fact calls for appreciation as well as for criti- 
cism and reconstruction. Would not a more searching analysis have 
pointed out the fact that these experience-patterns are evolving positive 
social, ethical, and spiritual values never before possible, as well as con- 
comitant evils, in themselves and not in spite of them? And does not 
religion need to undergo quite as much reconstruction as a result of the 
interplay of these creative factors as industry needs to be reconstructed 
by religion? And is not this just what is happening to religion? Is not 
the function of religion primarily the discovery of these spiritual values 
in these forms of current experience by which the men of our day live 
as men have lived by their experience in other days, and the making of 
these ideals effective in and through these current forms of experience? 
And after all, in its deepest implications and processes, is this machine 
age predominantly a materialistic age? And may it not be possible that, 
when its creative factors have had time to be properly assessed, this age, 
in spite of its cruel evils which the author justly points out, will be judged 
one of the most spiritual of all ages? 
WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


MANUALS FOR THE VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 


The courses that are written for use in the church schools of the 
various denominations are exceedingly important and should be chosen 
with the greatest care. They determine in a very large measure the reli- 
gious training the growing generation will receive. They influence the 
convictions, ideals, attitudes, values, life-purposes, and social character of 
the boys and girls and young people who participate in them. Yet too 
often writers produce, publishers print, and churches buy courses that 
are far from the kind needed for this twentieth century. Economic fac- 
tors seem to affect more courses than clearly defined religious objectives 
worked out in actual life situations. 

Whenever a writer shows a trend in the right direction he deserves 
credit. The two courses reviewed here! merit careful attention. They 

* Child Life and Religious Growth. By Edna M. Bonser. New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1928. 380 pages. $1.50. 

Building for Tomorrow. By Jean Gertrude Hutton. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1928. Teacher’s Manual, 124 pages, $0.75; Pupil’s Manual, 129 pages, $0.75. 
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were written primarily for use in the vacation church schools, but will 
undoubtedly be used for the Sunday sessions, especially where the time 
permits. Churches that have extended the Sunday morning sessions to 
two or three hours are looking for just such units as these two courses 
offer. 

Both writers are experienced. Those who know Miss Bonser’s book, 
The Golden Rule City and Miss Hutton’s book, Missionary Education 
for Juniors will expect something worth while. Both authors show an ac- 
quaintance with modern theory and methods in religious education. They 
make their approach from the life-situations of the group and seek to 
develop meaningful experiences which shall control the child’s everyday 
conduct. It is unfortunate that neither writer tells how far the courses 
are the result of actual experimentation. Miss Bonser’s book tends to 
assume too much on the part of the teacher and reflects theory more 
than practice. Miss Hutton gives more practical aids for the average 
teacher. But both have an abundance of valuable material and fertile 
suggestions for the development of the topics chosen. Neither course is 
satisfactory in the manner and degree to which experience is raised to a 
religious level. This is the weak spot in all the curriculum materials that 
are coming from the press. It will not be remedied until some careful ex- 
perimental work has been done. Teachers are asking for guidance. Too 
often the responsibility is thrown on them of giving religious teaching 
the right kind of religious motivation, of lifting activities to a meaningful 
religious level, of giving a child experience in evaluating his conduct 
from a Christian point of view, and of definitely deciding on the desirable 
outcomes in both individual and social living. Most of the directions or 
suggestions are vague generalities or empty platitudes. 

Miss Bonser’s book is intended as a second course in the primary de- 
partment of the vacation church school. Miss Hutton has written for 
Juniors. Miss Bonser has put her stories in the second half of her book. 
Miss Hutton has put hers in a separate volume for pupil use and has 
added suggestions for other reading, especially in the Bible, and for ac- 
tivities related to objectives, she has chosen “something to do.” Both 
lists of stories are fairly good, but one looks in vain for much in them 
that will give desirable religious experience, that will help children to 
discover God’s way and create in them a desire to do God’s way in spe- 
cific situations they have to meet. The stories are interesting, but pro- 
vision for transfer in training is not made, nor is the teacher aided in 
seeing and bringing to the mind of the child the religious significance of 
the situations described. 

In the first three chapters of the Teacher’s Manual Miss Hutton 
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gives a very fair description of the modern curriculum approach in re- 
ligious education and introduces her teachers to the way in which objec- 
tives and methods are to be developed. The lesson outlines are carefully 
made and given in sufficient detail to enable a teacher who has not used 
this method to handle the course with confidence. 

Perhaps in closing this review a brief statement of some criteria that 
might profitably be kept in mind by those who are choosing courses 
would be of value: (1) Is the course organized to meet the needs of those 
for whom it is planned? Is it within their comprehension and likely to 
be interesting to them? Is it related to the actual life-situations of the 
group? Should the experiences developed tend to influence subsequent 
conduct? Are the situations chosen the most critical ones or are they 
superficial or incidental? (2) Is the course religious? Is it planned to 
give satisfactory religious concepts? Does the writer seem to have a 
modern philosophy of religion, and is she able to think in terms of the 
limited experience of the group for whom she writes? Should a child 
who takes the course be better able to think in terms of what is God’s 
way, how to find such, and also feel that way is the desirable way? (3) 
Does the course provide for practice in Christian living under guidance 
and stimulation of the teacher? Is there provision for checking up and 
testing results in at least some general way? Does the course seem only 
theoretical, or would the group for which it is planned feel the practical 
meaning and value of it? (4) Is sufficient help given to guide the av- 
erage teacher in the teacher’s manual and to serve the pupil’s needs in 
the pupil’s manual? Does the writer assume more than either teacher or 
pupils will likely carry out? The course should be a challenge to the 
best effort but not impossible under the conditions of the ordinary 
crowded life. (5) Does the book reflect experimental use in preparation? 
Sometimes a writer has been in such a hurry to get into print that one 
might better wait for a later edition? (6) For the life-situation approach 
loose-leaf sheets or cards with the material and suggestions for pupils are 
preferable to a bound volume where the pupil reads over all the stories 
and problems and assignments ahead of time. (7) Any approximation to 
the life-situation-experience type of curriculum is preferable to the old 
information text, and any reasonable approach to these criteria must 
be accepted and each worker in the field join in the co-operative quest 
for better methods and clearer objectives. 

E. J. CHAVE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


|The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length] 


RELIGIONS IN GENERAL 
Hottom, D. C. The Japanese Enthronement Ceremonies. Tokyo: Kyo Bun 

Kwan, 1928. x-+146 pages. 

During the last few years Dr. Holtom has written the most significant in- 
terpretations of the native religion of Japan that have yet appeared. The pres- 
ent work is timely in that it was offered while the enthronement ceremonies of 
the new Emperor were taking place. It follows the ceremonial stage by stage, 
setting the ritual forms on the clarifying background of the primitive past of 
Japan with the added illumination, on occasion, of the practice of other peoples 
in similar situations. The author is cautious and conservative in venturing ex- 
planations where the materials are not yet adequate for descriptive interpreta- 
tion. His explanation of the three elements of the royal regalia, mirror, jewels, 
and sword seems to be definitive. It is probable that not only his Western read- 
ers but also the Japanese themselves will be surprised to discover the depth of 
meaning underlying these ancient and sacred ceremonies. May we hope that Dr. 
Holtom will undertake the great work for which he is so well prepared and give 
us the long-needed historical exposition of Shinto as a religion? 

Rupp, Hersert F. Chinese Social Origins. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1928. ix-+-221 pages. $2.00. 

This is a study of the sources and nature of the moral sentiments of pre- 
Confucian China. To the barrenness of philology it brings the services of so- 
ciological science. The author sees no reason to assume a nomadic period before 
the agricultural nor a blend of the cultures of nomad and agriculturalist in the 
early history of the Chinese race. It would be interesting to have Dr. Rudd’s 
reactions to the many treatments of Chinese origins that have appeared since 
the first publication of this book. The value of the work is, however, not greatly 
affected by lack of this since the picture of Chinese social life is the important 
thing. 

Witte, J. Mé-Ti, der Philosoph der allgemeinen Menschenliebe und sozialen 

Gleichheit im alten China. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1928. 56 pages. 

The philosopher Moh-tse of the fifth century is at last gaining recognition 
as an important figure in the Chinese reconstruction of the age of the warring 
kingdoms. Until the work of Forke in 1922 and of Mei in 1926 he remained a 
vague figure for the Western student, glimpsed only through stray quotations. 
This work is a source book in which the sayings of the philosopher are pre- 
sented under topical headings. 

HEBREW LITERATURE AND RELIGION 
NIELSEN, Dititer. The Site of the Biblical Mount Sinai. A Claim for Petra. 

Paris: Geuthner, 1928. 24 pages. 

A presentation of arguments in support of the identification of Mount 
Sinai with Petra, which lies directly south of the Dead Sea and straight west 
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from Macan. It lies east and a little south of Kadish Barnea. Its location, 
therefore, is perfectly adapted to the requirements of the biblical narrative. Niel- 
sen’s proposition seems well founded. 


SINGER, JAcoB. Taboo in the Hebrew Scriptures. Chicago: Open Court, 1928. 
xxii+108 pages. $2.00. 

Four chapters are given to the study of (i) “Taboos of Food and Drink,” (ii) 
“Sex Taboos,” (iii) “Persons, Places and Things Tabooed,” (iv) “Evolution and Sig- 
nificance of Biblical Taboos.” The method of treatment is for the most part to let 
the record of the biblical practices speak for itself. Very little is added in the way 
of interpretation. It is a good handbook upon the subject of taboo. 


Sxoss, Sotomon L. The Arabic Commentary of ‘Ali Ben Suleiman the Karaite 
on the Book of Genesis. viii+-211 pages. Philadelphia: Dropsie College, 
1928. $2.00. 

Dr. Skoss, who studied the first principles of Arabic with our own Professor 
Chiera, is continuing the work of his master, the lamented Benzion Halper, in the 
publication of valuable Arabic texts documenting the history of medieval Jewish 
religious thought in Moslem lands. 


Voz, Paut. Der Prophet Jeremia iibersetzt und erklart. ‘“‘-Kommentar zum 

Alten Testament (ed. E. Sellin), Vol. X. Leipzig: Deichert, 1928. lii+- 

450 pages. M. 25. 

This is a semi-popular commentary intended for preachers, Sunday-school 
teachers, and intelligent laymen in general. The point of view of the commentary 
is essentially conservative. The changes from the first edition (1922) are relatively 
few. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
Davis, T. H. The Gospel of the Living Jesus. New York: Macmillan, 1928. 

237 pages. $2.25. 

The author proceeds from the observation that the present gospel represents a 
continuity from the gospels and not merely an identification with them. He dis- 
tinguishes between the traditional and the liberal methods of discovering the gospel 
and that which he represents, the experiential. However, one finds that the experi- 
ence which is expected to discover the living gospel is that of evangelical theology. 
To be sure, it is a high grade of evangelicalism, presented with homiletical ability, 
but what is lacking is the social technique which is basic to an adequate analysis. 


ESTORNELLE, CAMILLE. Watching at Golgotha. Philadelphia: Dorrance & Co., 
1928. 87 pages. $1.50. 
Devotional addresses grouping themselves around the seven utterances from 
the Cross. 
Hayes, Doremus A. The Heights of Christian Blessedness. New York: Ab- 
ingdon Press, 1928. 393 pages. $2.50. 
Many a minister finds himself called upon to give a series of talks on the Beati- 


tudes. Professor Hayes, of the Graduate School of Theology, Evanston, has pre- 
pared a very helpful handbook for such a purpose. Written for the layman, popular 
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in style, it interprets in successive chapters with remarkable power each of the 
Beatitudes, giving “a literalistic, idealistic, pacifistic, Quaker, Mennonite, Christian 
interpretation” (p. 9). 


LIETZMANN, Hans. An die Romer. Einfiihrung in die Textgeschichte der 
Paulusbriefe. 3d ed. “Handbuch zum Neuen Testament.” Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1928. 134 pages. M. 6.50. 

For nearly a quarter of a century Lietzmann’s “Handbuch zum Neuen Testa- 
ment” has been one of the most scientific, compact, and generally useful New 
Testament commentaries suited to the needs of scholars. It is most gratifying to 
observe that this valuable series is being kept up to date by the publication from 
time to time of new editions. The third edition of the volume on Romans, which 
follows the second edition after a lapse of nine years, exhibits no radical changes. 
The revision shows not simply the addition of references to literature that has ap- 
peared in the meantime, but also a few supplements of importance in the body of 
the commentary. The number of the suggestive Excursus remains the same as be- 
fore, though some of them have been slightly expanded. The entire volume is char- 
acterized by an abundant display of philological notes that are very illuminating 
for the study of the Pauline vocabulary. The materials have been drawn not alone 
from classical Greek and Roman authors, but also from Hellenistic and Jewish 
writers and from the papyri. A considerable body of information is made available 
for the study of Paul’s language and thinking in relation to both his Jewish and his 
gentile environment. 


Patiis, ALEx. Notes on St. Luke and the Acts. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1928. 83 pages. $1.00. 


The value of these miscellaneous notes lies in the light which modern Greek 
throws upon the New Testament. There are many useful suggestions to be found 
here, but unfortunately they are scattered among others which are unimportant. 
It is hardly likely that any but specialists will penetrate the forbidding débris to find 
the worth while. 


ROBERTSON, ARCHIBALD THomAs. Paul and the Intellectuals. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran, 1928. 217 pages. $2.00. 


This volume is a commentary by chapter and verse on Paul’s Epistle to the 
Colossians. It consists of the “Stone Lectures” delivered at Princeton Theological 
Seminary in 1926. 

The principal difficulty for some readers is the controversial spirit of the 
book. In the opening paragraph he refers to modern attempts “to deride Paul and 
to explain his theology in terms of Pharisaic rabbinism or of Hellenism, including 
the mystery-religions.” In spite of this statement he does interpret Paul throughout 
the volume in such terms. “The Person of Christ” is “the foremost theological 
issue of our own day and of all time” (p. ix). 

The word “fulness,” pleroma (2:9), is explained by saying that “the Gnostic 
speculators represented the pleroma of God as distributed among various spiritual 
agencies, angelic aeons” (p. 118). On “rudiments,” stoicheia (2:8, 20), he quotes 
Lightfoot as he does throughout the volume, and has nothing more recent to offer. 

But for a Bible class which is not troubled by the controversial spirit, the 
book makes a first-class commentary on the Epistle. 
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Ropinson, Wi1ttarD H. The Parables of Jesus. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1928. ix-+222 pages. $2.00. 

The chief contribution of this study is its distinction between the parable and 
the allegory, and its insistence that parable be treated as such. The book discusses 
the parabolic teaching of Jesus as coming from his own religious experience. It is 
maintained that they closely reflect his life and environment. They must not be 
taken as exposition of systematic Christian teaching. Unfortunately, the few com- 
parisons of these parables with contemporary types appears to be made with an 
assumed disparagement of the latter. Is this true because no use is made of such 
modern literature as Strack-Billerbeck and the form- and social-historical method ? 
At all events this aspect of treatment seriously limits the significance of the book. 


Voces, Dr. Hetnricu JoserH. Ubungsbuch zur Einfiihrung in die Textge- 
schichte des Neuen Testaments. Bonn: Hanstein, 1928. 32 pages. M. 
1.20. 

Taking this strictly as an introductory exercise-book, it is a useful collection 
of materials for studying textual criticism. Excerpts from MSS of several types, 
patristic quotations, versions, and a citation of the “Lesson Tables of Romans” form 
the materials. It is undoubtedly convenient to have them assembled, but the con- 
venience might be dangerous, for only reference to facsimilies approaches the value 
of using originals. 


WorkKMAN, GEorGE Coutson. Jesus the Man and Christ the Spirit. New 

York: Macmillan, 1928. 343 pages. $2.50. 

This purports to be a new inductive study of the person and work of Jesus 
from a modern critical standpoint. It proposes to resolve varying views of Jesus 
by distinguishing the historical from the theological Jesus Christ. As a matter of 
fact, it reviews the doctrinal rubrics in such a manner that the theological values 
are found in the alleged historical facts, and the author takes satisfaction in finding 
results which are as evangelical as they are critical, He might have said quite 
correctly that they are more so! 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


Brunt, GERARDO and ZyBuURA, JOHN S. Progressive Scholasticism. St. Louis: 
Herder, 1920. xxxviiit+-185 pages. $1.75. 

An arresting book presenting an interpretation of scholasticism by a leading 
neo-scholastic. The thesis may be stated in the words of the translator, Professor 
Zybura: “The Scholastic system became decadent . . . . but the immortal truths 
of Scholasticism went marching on.” 

CHRISTOPHERSON, JOHN. Jephthah. The Greek text edited and translated into 
English by Francis Howard Fobes, with an Introduction by Wilbur Owen 
Sypherd. Newark, Del.: University of Delaware Press, 1928. viiit+-158 
pages. $2.00. 

This is a critical edition of a sixteenth-century play based upon the story of 
Jephthah, The translation is good, and the Introduction tells the essential facts 
about the origin of the play and its author. It is an admirable textbook for classes 
in literature and the study of the drama. 
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Fiec, EpMunp. The Life of Moses. Translated from the French by S. H. 
Guest. New York: Dutton, 1928. xii-+-276 pages. $3.00. 
A collection of the talmudic and rabbinical traditions regarding Moses. The 
translator realizes their unhistorical character, but sends them forth in appreciation 
of their inherent beauty and charm. 


FocELKLou, Emits. Die Heilige Birgitta von Schweden. Translated by Maja 

Loehr. Miinchen: Ernst Reinhardt, 1929. 339 pages. M.-7.50. 

This is a translation from Swedish into German of a careful biographical study 
of Sweden’s most famous medieval woman. It is commended to German readers in 
a short Geleitwort by Friedrich Heiler. The book is not only a contribution to 
Swedish history, but also of interest to the general student of the period of the 
captivity and the papal schism. St. Birgitta’s importance is estimated not in terms 
of the influence of commanding ideas or organized efforts, but in terms of dis- 
tinguished personality. “She was no forerunner of Luther . . . . she was herself.” 


FONTAINE, GEORGES. Pontigny Abbaye Cistercienne. Paris: Leroux, 1928. 

xii+169 pages. Fr. 70. 

An architectural study of one of the earliest and most celebrated of Cistercian 
foundations, with historical summary and numerous illustrations. 

KEKELIDSE, K. Die Bekehrung Georgiens zum Christentums. Morgenland, 

Heft 18. Leipzig: Henrichs, 1928. 51 pages. M. 2. 

Professor Kekelidse, of the Tiflis University, reinterprets the problem of the 
conversion of Georgia in the following manner: The country which later formed 
Georgia consisted up to the middle of the fourth century of several independent 
units. The most important of these were Khartli (in Greek Gogarene, in Armenian 
Gugarkhi) and Herethi; Khartli formed until 349, a part of Armenia, although eth- 
nologically it was Georgian. As such, it was Christianized, along with the rest of 
Armenia, by the labors of Gregory the Illuminator towards the end of the third 
century. The classical Iberia, which in Georgian is known as Herethi, was converted 
after Khartli had gained independence from Armenia and had been united with 
Herethi (349); the chief figure of this missionary undertaking, which originated 
from Khartli, was a woman captive, Nino by name, who converted King Mirian 
(ca. 355-56), and not during the reign of Constantine the Great, as tradition as- 
serts. The chief authority for this reconstruction was found in the work of Gelasios 
of Caesaria, the Latin translation of which, made by Rufinus and appended to the 
Latin translation of Eusebius, has been hitherto regarded as an original composition 
of Rufinus. 


LINDENBAUER, BENNO (editor). S. Benedicti Regula Monasteriorum. Florile- 
gium Patristicum Fasc. XVII. Bonn: Hanstein, 1928. 85 pages. M. 3.50. 
A convenient edition of the Latin text of the Rule of Benedict with copious 

textual notes, prolegomena, and indexes. 

SAUNDERSON, Henry Hatrtam. Charles W. Eliot, Puritan Liberal. Introduc- 
tion by William Allen Neilson. New York: Harper, 1928. xxiii+-253 
pages. $2.00. 

No great personality in recent years stands more in need of interpretation than 
does Charles W. Eliot; indeed, “it would be difficult to find another man known by 
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so many, and understood by so few.” The visible results of his life are known to 
all, but his ‘convictions which he felt were too sacred for common utterance,” and 


the secret sources of his power were known to few and misunderstood by most. A 
recent writer of biography has classed him among the “misunderstood Americans.” 
These are the considerations which undoubtedly have induced the writing of this 
volume. 

It would be surprising to most who knew Charles W. Eliot to learn that “he 
was a man of powerful emotions and was dominated by lofty affections,” or “that 
he could be as tender with a delinquent student as Abraham Lincoln was with a 
young soldier who had broken an army regulation.” But just these are the things 
which this book sets out to reveal, In other words, this book is written in the at- 
tempt to understand and interpret the inner life of Charles W. Eliot. The nine 
chapters in this book all emphasize the two great principles which underlie and 


explain the life of Charles W. Eliot—the worth of human personality and his de- 
voted religious faith, “which gave him an abiding consciousness of being linked with 


the Almighty.” Every great decision of his life, his revolutionary work for edu- 
cation, his condemnation of extreme Calvinism, all are explained by these two 


great underlying principles. 


SpAtpAx, Apotr. Das [deal der einen Kirche und die Wege dahin, “Fiir die 
Einheit der Kirche” (ed. J. F. Laun), No. 3. Gotha: Klotz, 1928. xvit-4o 
pages. M. 2. 

This seeks the removal of the misconceptions that hinder the ecumenical move- 
ment, with special reference to the Roman, Anglican, and Old Catholic com- 
munions. 


SpeicHT, Harotp E. B. The Life and Writings of John Bunyan. New Vork: 
Harper, 1928. xxii-}+-224 pages. $2.00. 
A well-written biography of the inspired tinker, marked by illuminating quo- 
tation chiefly of Bunyan’s own writings. The chief works are outlined, with useful 


interpretation. There are three pages of useful bibliography. F. G. Peabody, in a 
brief Introduction, says: “Bunyan’s Pilgrim is a self-centred and ungenerous kind 
of Christian, primarily concerned not with building the City of God, but with 
escaping from the City of Destruction.” The biographer admires Bunyan for his 
literary appeal to the humble and his mora) consecration to the principle of liberty 


of conscience. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND ETHICS 


BRIDGES, HorAcE J. Taking the Name of Science in Vain. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1928. 273 pages. $2.50. 

The author is convinced that much which passes muster today because it can 
repeat the shibboleths of science is in reality very superficial. He crosses lances in 
particular with those who would reduce man to an insignificant aspect of the 
process which science professes to study. His criticism of behaviorism and kindred 
positions is keen, but is for the most part conceived along the lines of a rationa)- 
istic logic which will seem too individualistic and formal to carry conviction to 
those whom he attacks. The high-minded idealism of the essays is stimulating to 
those who are concerned primarily for human values. 
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Broan, Oscar Francis. Transcendent Evolution. Boston: Stratford, 1928. 
xi--162 pages. $2.00. 
The author finds various “gaps” in the evolutionary process which require the 
transcendent power of God to initiate a higher level of existence. Thus the reality 
of a transcendent God is shown, and the main essentials of traditional Christian 


doctrine are shown to be entirely consistent with science. 


BuckHAM, JoHN Wricut. The Humanity of God. New York: Macmillan, 

1928, xiv-++-265 pages. $2.50. 

A very thoughtful study of the problem of defining the nature of God. Rec- 
ognizing that such definition must inevitably be through the use of some symbolic 
term, Professor Buckham contends that the symbol of personality meets with 
fewer difficulties than any alternative. Using this conception, he discusses with 
candor, but with a genuine religious feeling, the main questions connected with the 
doctrine of God. 

CHEVALIER, Jaques. Henri Bergson. Translated by Lillian A. Clare. New 

York: Macmillan, 1928. xxi+-351 pages. $2.50. 

A waluable critical interpretation of Bergson’s philosophy with the author’s 
conception of what Bergson would say if he were to discuss theological questions. 
The resulting conception of God as the freely acting source of creative evolution is 
interesting. 

Cooper, Joun M. Religion Outlines for Colleges. Course IV. Washington: 

Catholic Education Press, 1928. xv-+-207 pages. $1.25. 

An admirable textbook for Catholic students. It discusses with competent 
knowledge some of the main ethical and social problems which begin to loom large 
in the mind of a college Senior. Over half of the book is devoted to the problems of 
courtship and marriage. While the Catholic conception of marriage as a sacrament 
is maintained, and the children of a mixed marriage are regarded as having an 
inalienable right to a Catholic education, the discussions as a whole are very 
wholesome. 

GILKEY, JAMES GoRDON. The Certainty of God. New York: Macmillan, 

1028. 220 pages. $1.75. 

Written in fascinating literary style, and marked by engaging frankness in the 
recognition of real difficulties, this book undertakes to indicate the ways in which 
puzzled souls today may find their experience of God made more secure. The criti- 
cal reader wil) soon discover that “God” is nowhere definitely defined, but is dis- 
covered in somewhat mystical experiences with a definitely ethical content. The way 
is thus open for any amount of honest questioning while confidence is maintained 
in the positive value of the religious quest. 

GRANT, FREDERICK C, New Horizons of the Christian Faith. Milwaukee: 
\ Morehouse Publishing Co., 1928. xxix--287 pages. $1.50. 

An exceptionally readable and suggestive book. The author is thoroughly at 
home in the realm of Christian history and sympathetically aware of modern ways 
of thinking. He undertakes to indicate the essential meanings of the historic Chris- 
tian faith, setting these in a modern relationship. He believes that both the spirit of 
Catholicism and that of modernism are needed for a sane view of the historical 
movement called Christianity. 
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GUNKEL, HERRMANN, and ZSCHARNACK, LEOPOLD (editors). Die Religion in 

Geschichte und Gegenwart. Zweite vollig neu bearbeitete Auflage. Band 

II, Lieferungungen 35-42. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1928, Cols, 1121-1888. 

M. 3.60 each double Lieferung. 

The conscientious re-writing of this valuable reference-book continues with 
gratifying speed. The editors have given an unusual amount of care to the secur- 
ing of competent writers, The revision of the topics treated brings the information 
well up to date. The work has now progressed as far as the topic of Hilfsschule. 
HUBERT, RENE. D’Holbach et ses amis. Paris: André Delpeuch, 1923. 224 

pages. 

A readable and sympathetic account of the development of the work of the 
French encyclopedists, followed by pertinent selections from their works bearing on 
the history and character of Christianity. 

JENKINS, Burris. The Drift of the Day. Chicago: Willett, Clark & Colby, 

1928, xii++-201 pages. $2.00. 

Various aspects of a modernist religious faith interpreted in Dr. Burris’ inimi- 
tably informa) and interesting style. The content of this faith appears in personal 
and dramatic incidents rather than in logical analysis. It is a stimulating book for 
preachers, 

Jones, Rurus M. The New Quest. New York: Macmillan, 1928. 202 pages. 
$1.75. 

A collection of what the author calls “essays,” but which are really effective 


sermons, using imagery and biblical incidents and literary allusions and impressions 
gained from travel to illustrate various aspects of a rich spiritual ideal of life. 


Len, L. L. Christianity Reborn. New York: Macmillan, 1928. 227 pages. 
$2.00. 

The thoughtful results of practical and sympathetic experience of a pastor who 
is undertaking to discover and interpret the positive aspects of Christianity in an 
age of change. It represents a modernist spirit turning to problems of effectual or- 
ganization of ideals rather than to mere criticism. 


LyMAN, EUGENE WILLIAM. The Meaning of Selfhood and Faith in Immor- 
tality. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1928. 47 pages. $1.00. 
The “Ingersoll Lecture” for 1928. Repudiating a naturalistic philosophy of the 

self, the lecturer calls attention to the creative originality of human mental and 

moral life, and concludes that such a self is a psychic super-physical reality. Since 
this self belongs to the universe, its discoveries are valid evidence on which a the- 
istic philosophy may be based. Only thus is immortality rationally defensible. 

McConneELL, Francis J. Humanism and Christianity. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1928. 153 pages. $1.75. 

Lectures delivered on the Stephen Greene Foundation at Newton Theological 
Institution. They are practical in tone, showing how concern for human welfare has 
constantly been emphasized by the great religious leaders in our Christian tradi- 
tion. A brief and not very adequate treatment of the current vigorous movement 
called “Humanism” is furnished toward the end of the volume. 
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MACINTOSH, Douctas Ciybe. Vernunftgemdsses Christentum. Gotha: Klotz, 
1928. xlit166 pages. M. s. 
A translation by Otto H. Fleischer of Macintosh’s The Reasonableness of 


Christianity, which received the Bross prize in 1925. 


Mcwizuams, James A. Cosmology. New York: Macmillan, 1928. x+-243 
pages. $2.50. 

A textbook written for Catholic students, and discussing the terms and prob- 
lems of philosophy, employing the nomenclature and the syllogistic logic character- 
istic of Roman Catholic philosophical method. 

MAGILL, HucH R. The Essentials of the Christian Faith. Boston: Stratford, 

1028. 177 pages. $2.00. 

First making it clear that Christian faith must be an open-minded willingness 
to face the facts, and protesting against the exclusive view which would exclude 


men from the church because of differences of belief, the author proceeds to give 
a reasonable exposition of the familiar doctrines of conservative theology. 
MI1T2KA, FRANZ. Die Glaubenskrise. Innsbruck: Verlagsanstalt Tyrolia, 1928. 

60 pages. 

A Catholic discussion of the problems of religious doubt, considering them in 
the light of psychology, logic, and ethics. 

Murry, J. Mippteton, Zhings to Come. New York: Macmillan, 1928. 318 
pages. $2.50. 

A collection of essays, some on religious themes and some dealing with literary 
interpretations. Religiously, the author is concerned to advocate a religion of faith 
in humanity’s ability to attain a spiritual life. Jesus is the hero of that faith. 
SELLARS, Roy Woop. Religion Coming of Age. New York: Macmillan, 1928 

xi-+-293 pages. $2.50. 

A keen analysis of the present stage in the evolution of religious thinking. The 
author is a humanist, and believes that a humanistic interpretation of religion will 
release the finest kind of aspiration and achievement. The book is, of course, merci- 
lessly critical; but it is written with a genuinely sympathetic appreciation of tradi- 
tional beliefs, and with an entire absence of bitterness. 


WALLACE, WILLIAM Kay. The Scientific World View. New York: Macmillan, 

1928. xiv-+316 pages. $3.00. 

A rather rhetorical but suggestive survey of the changes in thought and tech- 
nique brought about by the transition of Western society from the ecclesiastical to 
the political order and more recently from political to economic organization. Ef- 
ficiency thus displaces the appeal to authority. 


WASHBURN, JupsoN S. What Price Salvation? Philadelphia: Dorrance & Co., 

1928. 224 pages. $3.00. 

The author is convinced that modern religion is faulty because the fundamen- 
tal Protestant doctrine of justification by faith is being neglected. He stresses what 
he believes to be evidences of moral and spiritual deterioration in modern life, and 
summons men back to the fundamental gospel. 
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this self belongs to the universe, its discoveries are valid evidence on which a the- 
istic philosophy may be based. Only thus is immortality rationally defensible. 
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Institution. They are practical in tone, showing how concern for human welfare has 
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release the finest kind of aspiration and achievement. The book is, of course, merci- 
lessly critical; but it is written with.a genuinely sympathetic appreciation of tradi- 
tional beliefs, and with an entire absence of bitterness. 

WALLACE, WILLIAM Kay. The Scientific World View. New York: Macmillan, 

1928. xiv-+-316 pages. $3.00. 

A rather rhetorical but suggestive survey of the changes in thought and tech- 
nique brought about by the transition of Western society from the ecclesiastical to 
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WASHBURN, JuDSON S. What Price Salvation? Philadelphia: Dorrance & Co., 
1928. 224 pages. $3.00. 


The author is convinced that modern religion is faulty because the fundamen- 
tal Protestant doctrine of justification by faith is being neglected. He stresses what 
he believes to be evidences of moral and spiritual deterioration in modern life, and 
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PREACHING AND WORSHIP 


FREEMAN, BisHop JAMES Epwarp. The Ambassador. “Lyman Beecher Lec- 
tures on Preaching,” 1928. New York: Macmillan, 1928. 212 pages. 
$2.00. 

Out of long and varied experience, Bishop Freeman speaks of the “sense of 
authority” which the minister must possess and of how this sense of authority and 
positive note in preaching seems recently to have declined. He speaks of the minis- 
ter’s physical and moral fitness, emphasizes the call of the ministry to heroic spirits, 
traces the necessity of high personal standards, discusses the relative importance of 
so-called small and large parishes, warns against the too-discursive ministry, urges 
the minister’s personal friendship for his people, pleads for more “clinical experience” 
in the theological schools, for professional honor and loyalty, and stresses the neces- 
sity of training of ministers in the conduct of worship. 

He is not very enthusiastic about the institutional work of the church, holding 
that it may easily overshadow its spiritual functions. He deplores the cheap appeals 
for popularity in sermon topics and other methods, and sees danger in the overin- 
dulgence of the pulpit in the discussion of economic and political questions. “Our 
primary and indispensable work is that of interpreters and dispensers of the mind 
of Christ. Everything else is subordinate to this.” 

For ministers who are out at work and would like to know how to do things 
better, these lectures are not quite explicit enough. But they hold up a worthy and 
truly Christian ideal of the ministry. 


Littey, A. L. Sacraments: A Study of Some Moments in the Attempt to De- 

fine Their Meaning for Christian Worship. New York: Macmillan, 1929. 

159 pages. $1.50. 

Seven lectures chiefly on the history of sacramental doctrine. The author seeks 
to illustrate the thesis that theology has consistently sought to “preserve the most 
fully spiritual theory of the Christian Sacraments.” He follows the development of 
sacramental theory from St. Augustine through the Schoolmen. To the historical 
treatment are added two chapters, on “The Sacraments and the Modern Mind” 
and on “Transubstantiation.” 


McKEEHAN, Hopart D. (editor). Anglo-American Preaching. New York: 

Harper, 1928. xiii+-216 pages. $1.75. 

Another collection of sermons, this one bringing together a sermon each from five 
British, and five American, preachers. The names in order are Dean Inge, George A. 
Gordon, H. H. Henson (Lord Bishop of Durham), Joseph F. Newton, Ernest W. 
Barnes (Lord Bishop of Birmingham), Newell D. Hillis, Vernon F. Storr (Canon of 
Westminster), Lynn H. Hough, Leyton Richards, and Frederick F. Shannon. This 
group is interesting on two accounts: the intrinsic worth and power of the sermons, 
and the different characteristics of the two groups. The sermons differ widely in 
respect to both material and method, the unconventional judgments of Dean Inge, 
the fearless directness of Bishop Barnes, the insight of Richards, the wealth of his- 
torical reference in Hough, the beautiful interpretation of Newton, the lyric ten- 
derness of Shannon. The sermons are uniformly Christocentric. They are burdened 
with the sense of message. The editor thinks that “there is a kind of direct vigor 
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about American preaching which has its own strength,” quoting Dr. Hough. What- 
ever be their comparative worth, these sermons are fine examples of the best 
product of the modern pulpit on both sides of the Atlantic. 


NEWTON, JOSEPH Fort. Altar Stairs. New York: Macmillan, 1928. 205 
pages. $1.75. 
A book of prayers, helpful for use in private devotions, and for study by those 
who have public worship to conduct. 


Orto, Rupotr, and Menscuinec, Gustav (compilers). Chorgebete fiir Kirche, 
Schule und Hausandacht. Second Edition. Giessen: Topelmann, 1928. 
93 pages. M. 2.50. 
A collection of responsive readings from Old and New Testaments, with pray- 
ers collected and original. The purpose of the compilers is to secure larger con- 
gregational participation in public worship. Selections and arrangement excellent. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


JACKSON, JEROME K., and MALMBERG, CoNSTANTINE F. Religious Education 
and the State. New York: Doubleday Doran, 1928. 195 pages. $2.00. 


This book discusses the problem of the evolving relation of the church and 
state in their mutual educational responsibilities. The authors base their study 
upon the changing attitude of the state toward religious education as measured by 
legislation, whether mandatory or permissive, and by court decisions, since 1900, in 
regard to the reading of the Bible in the public school, to the release of pupils on 
the request of parents for religious instruction in the churches, and to allowing 
credit for Bible study. On all of these items there has been a marked and continu- 
ous trend in legislation and the policy of local public-school authorities to provide 
for religious education, chiefly through the churches co-operating with school. The 
authors record a marked growth in week-day schools of religion and a correspond- 
ing improvement in equipment, personnel, and standards, and think the movement, 
now in an experimental stage, will become permanent and make a vital contribu- 
tion to the larger total objectives of education. Ninety-one pages are devoted to 
interpretation of the data of the study and one hundred pages to appendixes, con- 
sisting chiefly of legal enactments and court decisions. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
GOLLANCZ, SIR HERMANN. Personalia. The Story of a Professional Man’s 
Career Told in Certificates, Testimonials, Congratulatory Messages, Let- 
ters and Addresses, Reports and Presentations, etc. Oxford: University 
Press, 1928. xi+-244 pages. 


SHASTRI, PraBHU Dutt. The Essentials of Eastern Philosophy. New York: 
Macmillan, 1928. x-++-104 pages. $1.60. 


Two addresses delivered at the University of Toronto in 1922, one on “The 
Spirit of Eastern Philosophy,” and the other on “Eastern Systems of Philosophy.” 
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STANGE, D. Ericu (editor). Die Religionswissenschaft der Gegenwart in Selb- 
stdarstellungen. Band IV. Leipzig: Feliz Meiner, 1928. vii+-232 pages. 
M. 12. 

VoLLMER, Pup. The Importance of the Social Sciences for the Modern Min- 
ister. Palmyra, New Jersey, 1928. 19 pages. $0.10. 

WAGGONER, JOHN GARLAND. The Beautiful Sunset of Life. Boston: Stratford, 
1928. xvii-121 pages. $1.50. 

WERFEL, FRANZ. Paul among the Jews: A Tragedy. Authorized translation 
from German by Paul P. Levertoff. London: A. R. Mowbray & Co., 
1928. 150 pages. 45. net. . 

Weopcox, BENJAMIN F. The Silence. Battle Creek, Michigan: Woodcox & 
Fanner, 1928. 64 pages. $1.00. 
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